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‘A Little Story.” 


NEARLY every person who was ever thrown 
into personal relations with our late President, 
for however brief a time, has some story to 
relate, illustrative of the shrewd sense, and 
quick and homely, but always apt humor ot 
that remarkable man. The writer of this may 
add one to the list of ‘little stories,” of which 
the Presiden’, was ‘‘reminded.” It will be re- 
membered that among the many projects and 
schemes that were suggested in response to 
the, as time has shown, unnecessarily anxious 
inquiry, ‘‘ What shall we do with the contra- 
bands?” there was one which, strangely enough, 
got a lodgment in the usually sagacious brain 
of Mr. Lincoln, namely, that of colonizing 
them in the West Indier, Central and South 
America, and elsewhere, just as though the 
great want of the country were not labor. The 
writer of this combated, in the columns of the 
Washington papers, the suicidal policy of send- 
ing labor, which is latent wealth, out of the 
country ; but maintained that if the govern- 


ment was bent on such a policy at all, it 
should send the freedmen to some place where 
their labor would be so directed as to react on 
the United States, and so as to secure for our- 
selves, as factors and merchants, the secondary 
benefits of contraband industry, which would 
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not Xt be the case if the negroes were sent to any 


of the English, French or Spanish islands, or 
to South America. It was suggested that if 
sent anywhere, it should be to the Bay Islands, 
on the coast of Honduras, now occupied in 
part by an industrious community of liberated 
slaves, speaking English, and professing the 
same religion with our own, besides being ac- 
customed to similar laws. The conditions for 
the success of a colonization experiment were 
there the most favdrable. 

The articles on this subject attracted the 
attention of the President, who invited their 
author to a personal interview. He called at 
the appointed time at the White House, and 
was admitted at once to the President’s cabinet. 
It was winter ; a wood fire blazed on the hearth 
and made the room cheerful. Mr. Lincoln 
was sitting before his table, in his shirt-sleeves 
and slippers, and his face wore its kindest and 
most genial expression in the ruddy firelight. 

‘* Ah,” said he, as his visitor entered, ‘lay 
you there!” —putting a weight upon a mass of 
papers lying before him, and wheeling his chair 
toward the fire. ‘‘ Now we'll have a talk about 
that novel subject, the negro! You have been 
out to the Bay Islands, and know all about that 
Central American country ?” 

‘*Well, yes; if a residence of some years, 
many hundreds of leagues of travel, and the 
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expenditure, and I may add the loss of a good 
many thousands of dollars there, can give 
knowledge!” 

** And so you want I should send my colored 
babes out there? That reminds me of the 
fellow out west, a looker-on at a game of faro. 
He was constantly urging the player in front 
of him, albeit a perfect stranger, to ‘bet on the 
ace.’ ‘Stranger, I tell you go it on the ace!’ 
After a while the -stranger’ addressed turned 
sharply, and asked, ‘ Why the d——1 should I 
go it on the ace?’ ‘Because,’ was the reply of 
the outsider, ‘because I bet on it all last night, 
and lost every red Ihadinthe world. It must 
win soon!’ So, as you say, you iost on your 
Central American ace, and you want I should go 
my pile onit. Perhaps I might do worse!” 
and he broke into one of his cheeriest laughs. 
** However, let us look into it. First let us 
have a map, for I am not very strong on the 
geographics.” 

I may add that the colonization crotchet, 
after one or two wretched failures in the 
attempt to carry it out, was finally worked out 
of the President's head. 
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woman styling herself Mrs. O; Loomis, who is in the 
habit of collecting subscriptions and receiving money 
for Patierns, etc. She is an impostor. We have no 
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France and the United States. 


Tur people are growing restive under the 
continued French occupation of Mexico. The 


‘irrepressible conflict” between two systems 
of iabor—the free and the slave—which would 
not permit of their existence, side by side, 
exists equally between republican and imperial 
forms of government, They cannot exist side 





by side. It will not do to point to Switzerland 
as an instance to the contrary. Switzerland is 
only a little community of simple, hard-work- 
ing people, without the desire or power of ex- 
pansion, with little commerce, without ports, 
and too weak to menance its neighbors, or ex- 
tend its system of government, and exisis 
rather through the rivalry of surrounding 
powers, than through any inherent strength 
of its own. Besides, Switzerland has no real 
independence. She is obliged to submit to 
the dictations, often arbitrary and oppressive, 
of her powerful neighbors. The empire in 
Mexico, and the republic in the United States, 
are very different things from the empire in 
France, and the republic in Switzerland ; so 
different as to justify the assertion with which 
we started, that they cannot exist side by side. 

It is true the ‘‘Empire” has existed in Mexico 
for nearly a year ; that is to say, it has held 
the capital, the port of Vera Cruz, and some 
other places. But itnever has had undisputed 
authority in a single department ; it never has 
been accepted by the Mexican people, or any 
considerable part of them, and it could not 
exist for a day, except through foreign inter- 
vention. Its existence is in violation of the 


very first principle of government, the cdhsent | 


of the government, and it is rendered offensive 
to its only important neighbor, by its open, 
unnecessary and impudent violation of the 
fundamental and most cherished principle in 
the continental policy of that neighbor—a 
policy early and fully set forth as essential to 
the peace and security of the United States, 
and as necessary for the safety of the republi- 
can system in America. It is rendered addi- 
tionally offensive, from the fact that its estab- 
lishment was attempted at the moment when 
the head and champion of the American system 
was involved in civil war, and unable to inter- 
pose its strong arm to prevent encroachment 
on the rights of its neighbor and ally, or to vin- 
dicate the principles it had always avowed, 
and to which it was devoted. 

The civil war which thus absorbed the ener- 
gies and occupied the resources of the country, 
has now been ended for fully three months, 
and the people of the United States think that 
time enough has elapsed for the French Em- 
peror to see that his project of a Mexican em- 
pire-—which it is impossible to believe him to 
have conceived, except cn the hypothesis of a 
divided Union—cannot be carried out. They 
have waited patiently, and with confidence, to 
see him take the preliminary steps to withdraw 
a useless and expensive, as well as unjust and 
offensive intervention, and have been content 
to do and say nothing which should embarrass 
that most necessary step, by wounding the 
pride, or exciting the passions of France. They 
have thought that a withdrawal of the French 
forces was so obviously a measure of sound 
policy, that Louis Napoleon could not hesitate 
one moment in shaping his conduct accord- 
ingly ; and their previous high opinion of his 
statesmanship and foresight has been greatly 
lowered by his persistance in a measure wrong 
in its inception, and beset with dangers, even 
to the permanence of his dynasty. 

As we said at the outset, the people of the 
United States are growing exceedingly restive 
under this state of things, and they begin to 
fear that the Emperor is not well or properly 
informed of their sentiments in the matter, by 
those who should fairly and fully make known 
to him the popular sentiment, and the deter- 
mined policy and purposes of the country. 
The Department of State is the prescribed 
organ of communication between the United 
States and foreign governments, and the Ameri- 
can people fear that it has been remiss in 
its duties ; that the anxiety to avoid foreign 
complications, which was so obviously its duty 
during the period of our troubles, is too likely 
to become chronic and to degenerate into a 
timidity not shared by the people, and which 
will be sure to invite insult, and lead to wars 
that a more decisive and emphatic policy would 
be just as sure to prevent. This fear is becom- 
ing general, and notwithstanding the public 
disposition to consider the circumstances that 
have embarrassed the operations of the State 
Department, and have so sadly interfered with 
the discharge of the duties of its venerable and 
respected head, there is, nevertheless, much 
uneasiness in the popular mind, and preat 
anxiety for a distinct reassertion of the policy 
of the government as regards foreign interven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of this continent. 
The people think it is only fair and just that 
the Emperor Napoleon should be authorita- 
tively informed that the policy enunciated by 
Monroe, is a part of the political religion of 
this country, consecrated by tradition, sancti- 
fied by the judgment, and woven into the tex- 
ture of the hearts of the American people. 
There is a conviction, wide spread, and with 
far too much foundation, that the French 
Government has not been properly impressed 
with the depth and universality of the popular 
devotion to the Monroe doctrine—that he has 
been led, by our representatives abroad, under 
the inspiration, or through the neglect of the 
State Department, to regard it as one of those 
‘glittering generalities,” or pompous no- 
things, designed only to ‘‘ catch the ears of the 





groundlings,” and not having, or designed to 
have, any practical value or application. We 
hope there has been no mistaken retience in 
this matter— ng equivocation which will justify 
the Emperor in saying, when the issue of war 
shall come—as it will come it he persists in his 
Mexican madness—that he was misled in his 
persistence by the tacit consent of our govern- 
ment, and that the issue was the result of our 
lack of frankness and good faith. 

It is true we may point to the unanimous vote 
of the late House of Representatives, and the 
unanimous action of the Senate, to say nothing 
of the equally unanimous expressions of the 
American press, to show that the nation is 
thoroughly devoted to the Monroe doctrine, 
and thoroughly hostile to the empire and French 
interference in Mexico, even to the extent of 
a war for the vindication of the first, and the 
extinction of the latter. To this, however, 
we may have the reply: ‘‘I am not called 
upon to interpret expressions of popular feeling 
in the United States ; I only know its policy 
through the organs designated to expresz the 
policy of the nation. From these I learn that 
the votes in Congress are inconsequent ; that 
populur expressions do not influence or com- 
promise the government, and I have acted on 
these authoritative expositions.” 

Justice and prudence equally demand that 
we shall not put ourselves in this false position. 
The Monroe Doctrine must and will be asserted 
by armsif necessary. The French must evacuate 
Mexico, by force, if requisite. It is utterly 
impossible for an imperial government, sup- 
ported by foreign bayonets to exist on our 
borders ; it would be hardly less possible, 
even if it had the consent of the people over 
whom it is established. We can have no peace, 
or solid assurance of peace, while such a 
political mooncalf lies by our side. We can- 
not harmonize or act in concert with it. As long 
as its pestilent presence is there, we can have 
no assurance of quiet or order on our frontier. 
Its existence, speaking in tie narrowest 
material sense, and leaving all principles aside, 
will be a constant source of annoyance, appre- 
hension and expense. It will involve frontier 
forts and frontier armies, and the necessity of 
a large and costly navy ready for an emer- 
gency which our insecure relations with France 
may demand. 

Such are the feelings, and such the judgment 
of the American people, and they are finding 
rapid and peremptory expression through the 
representative men of the nation. The voice 
raised by Gen. Wallace, Winter Davis, Mont- 
gomery Blair, and Secretary Harlan, finds an 
echo and response in the American heart far 
out of proportion to the importance of those 
individuals. It will be well if the government 
also respond in time to the popular demand, 
and before their voice shall demand upon every 
stump in the land and through their repre- 
sentatives in the next Congress, in a tone of 
thunder, the assertion of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and the extinction of the so-called Mexican 
Empire. 








The ‘‘Monroe Doctrine.” 


We have elsewhere, in this issue, com- 
mented on the question of the revindication of 
the Monroe Doctrine, which is second only to 
the question of ‘‘ reconstruction” of the South- 
ern states, in popular interest and real im- 
portance. In a recent speech, the gallant 
general, Lew. Wallace, came out with a clear 
and soldier-like exposition of his views on this 
momentous question, which fairly express the 
sentiments of our veteran soldiery, North and 
South. Winter Davis, the distinguished and 
eloquent representative from Maryland, in Con- 
gress, has also spoken in the spirit of the reso- 
lution on this subject, carried by him unani- 
mously through the National House of Repre- 
sentatives during its late session. Montgomery 
Blair, Mr. Lincoln’s Postmaster-General, has 
also come out with an able exposition of this 
vital principle of our national policy, which is 
only marred by some unnecessary personali- 
ties bearing on our Secretary of State. He 
has been followed by Mr. Harlan, actual Sec. 
retary of the Interior, who is understood to be 
in perfect accord with President Johnson. 

We give below the extracts from Mr, Mon- 
roe’s Message to Congress in 1823, which for- 
mulized the great American doctrine which 
bears his name, and also some passages from 
the speeches of some of the gentlemen above 
referred to, which will command the attention 
of our readers at this juncture. 

Mr. Monroe to Congress: 


“Of events in that quarter of the globe [Europe] with 
which we have so much intercourse and from which we 
derive our origin, we have always been anxious and 
int: rested spectators’. The citizens of the United States 
cherish sentiments the most friendly in favor of the 
liberty and happiness of their f low men on that sidc of 
the Atlantic. In the wars of the European Powers, in 
matters relating to themselves, we have never taken 
any part, nor does it comport with our policy so to do. 
It is oniy when our rights are invaded or seriously 
mepaced that we resent injuries or make preparation 
for our defence. With the movem:nts in this hemis- 
phere we are of necessity more immediately connect: d, 
and by causes which must be obvious to all enlightened 
and impartial obse:vers. The political system of the 
allied Powers is essentially different in this respect 
from that of America. This difference proceeds from 
that which exists in their respective gove-nments. And 
to the defence of our own, which has been achieved by 
the loss of so much blood and treasure, and matured by 





the wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, and un. 
der which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this 
whole nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to candor, 
and to the amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those Powers, to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. With the existing colonies or depend of any 
European Power we have not interfered, and L not 
interfere, But with the governments who have declared 
their independence, and maintained it, and whose inde- 
pendence we have, on great consideration and on just 
principles, acknowled, we could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling 
tn any other manner their destiny, by any European 
Power, in any other light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposttion toward the United States,” 


Montgomery Blair, July 12. 

‘It is necessary, to prevent war, that the French em- 
peror should be no longer deceived as to the feelings of 
the American people in regard to his position there, 
We need not say what we are able todo. He has secn 
that we are able to hold the territory which our fore- 
fathers bequeathed us. We should make it manifest, 
also, in a becoming manner, that we mean to maintain 
the government which they framed for us, and the 
principles which they asserted as necessary to preserve 
it—asserted, too, when they were compa atively a feeble 
power, in defiance of th~ allied powers of the whole con- 
tinent of Europe. * * * * Cowardice, it should be 
remembered, invites oppression, becausc¢ it falls an easy 
prey. Courage averts war, because it makes peace the 
interest of an enemy. Rememb:r that the rebellion 
itself, suppressed without bloodshed by the courage of 
Andrew Jackson, was fostered into war by the cowardice 
of J:mes Buchanan, Fortunately, we have at the head 
of our government a man of courage, judgment and 
constarcy, and of patriotism, whom we may well hope 
neither the fear of France, nor the corruption of stock- 
holders and jobbers, nor the blandishments of political 
aspirants, nor their party machinery, can swerve from 
the maintenance of the long-settled, well-approved policy 
of his country.”’ 


Mr. Harlan, Secretary of the Interior, July 14. 


*“When the French, not now friendly to our pros- 
perity, sprang to arms in the defence of Turkish nation- 
ality, we all applauded ; but when thcy attempt to crush 
feeble Mexico, we despise their want of generous gal- 
lantry, and wish it might be the will of God, in the 
oréer of his providence, that this great republic of 
ours should be called upon to protect her feebie sister 
republic,” 











Tue annnal hideous slaughter of dogs is now 
going on in this city. There is here an “ institu- 
tion” called a dog-pound, whither all stray dogs 
that have been “comprehended,” as Dogberry 
would say, during the day, are taken. If reclaimed 
before 4p. m., ne harm happens to them, and if 
not reclaimed, but belonging to the ‘upper ten 
thousand” of dogs, they are spared and sold. The 
common herd of unreclaimed dogs, however, are 
at 4 Pp. mM. each day thrust into empty vats, shut 
in, and then inundated with water from the hose, 
so that they drown miserably in the dark. Three 
hundred a day are sometimes thus systematically 
destroyed, under the influence of the superstitious 
alarm produced by the absurd name of “ dog- 
days.” It is a well-known fact, we believe, that 
hydrophobia in dogs, is commoner in winter than 
summer. Yet here are 300 orphan dogs daily im- 
molated, and 300 bereaved masters or mistresses 
pierced to the heart, for a silly illusion that has 
been unfortunate enough to get itself embalmed 
in our language. If Anglo Saxons, in a future 
state of existence, should inhabit the dog star, we 
suppose they would pass a dog law, like the Black 
law so recently repealed in Illinois, excluding all 
dogs on pain of leath. Dog-days in the dog star, 
with even a live puppy capable of hydrophobia, no 
Anglo Saxon would be cynic enough to face, 





Tue German Princes are dreadfully troubled by 
a new demand from the American Government, 
which is said to be very strongly pressed. Ger- 
man emigrants usually choose as their date of de- 
parture, the year before their turn comes to sub- 
mit to conscription, but if they ever go back, the 
governments catch them, and make them try their 
chance again. The Washington Government, 
which regards them as naturalized citizens, con- 
siders this an oppression, and requests the princes 
either to repeal the law or abstain from putting it 
into force. The princes, embarrassed by the ex- 
treme popularity of the North in Germany,would 
comply but they say compliance would enormously 
increase an emigration which already alarms them; 
they will probably contrive to comply secretly, 
but the attractive force of America is becoming an 
important element in European politics. It keeps 
up a process of evaporation so rapid, that th 
reservoirs cannot remain full. 





THERE are some remains of the old sun or fire 
worship in Ireland. The custom of lighting a fire 
and dancing around it, on certain anniversaries, 
is only one of the ceremonies of the worship of 
Baal or Moloch perpetuated. The Bible tells us 
how the Philistines passed their children through 
the fire, “to Moloch.” Inthe town of Annagh- 
more, in Ulster, Ireland, the Catholics have a 
custom of lighting great bonfires and dancing 
round them, while their children leap through 
the flame. The people think this a highly 
Christian ceremony, and perform it on St. John’s 
Eve, but there seems evidence that the custom 
was derived from the Pheenicians, and is a relic of 
of the worship of Moloch. However that may be, 
the Orangemen think it a capital opportunity for 
jeering, and on the last 23d of July a group of 
Protestant lads marched towards the dancers. 
Of course the latter instantly shricked, ‘‘To hell 
with King William!” and rushed at the Protes- 
tants, who equally of course shouted, ‘To hell 
with the Pope!” and broke all the heads they 
could. Both parties being equally successful in 
that amusement, grew tired, and the Catholics 
being armed poured in a sharp fire, wounding 
seven of their opponents. The Catholics fle, 
the victors were arrested, and it is a matter of 
of chance whether the jury will find a verdict of at- 
tempted murder or honorable self-defence, Do 
we really live in the first decade of the last half 
of the 19th century? 





A Newsern (N. C.) correspondent writes: 


“‘Newbern is a queer place. The African elemen? 
seems to be largely predominant, but the whites are 
quite numerous and all seem to be equally lazy. From 
early morning until far into the night ihe strects are 
thronged with vagabonds and idlers of all colors and 
of both sexes, who make it their sole business not todo 
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anything. They are called “refugees.” They have 
been re hither by the attraction of free provender 
from Uncle Sam’s crib ; and I was informed that until 
the first of the present month 15,000 rations was the 


daily dole afforded by the post qnartermaster, thus to 
encourage and stimulate idleness, licentiousness and all 
the worst vices of the social state.”’ 


Among all irrational schemes is that recently 
concocted between a representation of Canadians 
and the British Government for what is called the 
** Defences of Canada.” Canada is to build certain 
fortifications, the Home Government is to guar- 
antee the loans necessary to that end, and arm 
them when built. There are some railways to be 
built, not where trade and travel require them, 
but to meet militasy ends. Altogether some large 
sums of money are to be spent for military works 
which will be of no earthly use against the only 
nation with which Canada is ever likely to be 
embroiled. the United States. In case of a war 
between this country and Great Britain, Canada 
would probably do as Yueatan did, during the 
Mexican war. Lying away from the vital points 
of Mexico, and where the operations of war could 
have no important effect in deciding the contest, 
that state entered into an arrangement by which 
she agreed’ to maintain a neutral position, as 
an equivalent for being exempted from attack. 
Canada could not act otherwise except at the risk 
of being over-run and conquered—a result that 
would poorly compensate her for over-zealous 
devotion to the mother country. Recent events 
show well enough that all the fortifications that 
Canada could build in a half century would be a 
flimsy protection against invasion from the United 
States. There never can be a cause of difference 
between us and the hyperboreans, more serious 
than that occasioned by their inability or indis- 
position to preserve their neutrality during the 
late war. If there were a prospect of a renewed 
experience of the same sort, it would be our duty 
to take possession of the Canadas and hold them, 
in spite of their ‘‘defences.” As it is, all we want 

- is fair trade with them, and that they do not make 
themselves unnecessarily disagreeable. 





Ont of the evils of the railway carriages of Eng- 
land—which are built in small compartments to 
suit the British idea of exclusiveness--is the facil- 
ity which they afford designing females to trump 
up charges of “assault” or “indecent familiarity” 
against male passengers who may be unfortunate 
enough to occupy the same compartment with 
them alone. This evil has become so flagrant, 
that we are told, in a parliamentary report, that 
* gentlemen passengers, as well as railway officers 
of all classes, constantly refuse to travel singly 
with a stranger of the weaker sex, under the be- 
lief that it is only common prudence to avoid, in 
this manner, all risk of being accused—for pur- 
poses of extortion—of insult or assault.” On this, 
a leading English journal remarks that, ‘‘a good 
deal of alarm has been excited among respectable 
males of late, by the mania that has seized the 
other sex for imagining or asserting that they 
have been criminally assaulted upon railways ;” it 
adds, “it has become a perfect mania,” and it 
proceeds to enumerate a number of instances 
where such charges have been made by females, 
that have been proved to be utterly without founda- 
tion—the persons accused in one or two cases 
having been far away at the time alleged. The 
philosophic deduction of the journal in question 
is, that there are certain manias which attack the 
susceptible and impressible female mind at inter- 
vals, sometimes taking a religious, and sometimes 
a demoniac form, and that this tendency to false 
accusation of assault in railway carriages is one of 
them. It proceeds: 

“It is one of the most cruel features of this class of 
charges that the ordinary presumption of law is practi- 
cally reversed in respect to them. .Unless innocence is 
positively made out, guilt is inferred. Juries make ita 
point of principle always to believe the woman, and they 
are careful to avoid any risk of tampering with their 
principles, or coafusing their minds, by listening to evi- 
dence. Some of the magistrates seemto look upon per- 
jury of this kind, even when it is decisively proved, as 
a weakness of lovely woman which rather exalts than 
diminishes her charms. So that the accused, on such a 
complaint, is in evil case. Virtually he is called upon 
to prove a negative—to show that that which a woman 
asserts to have taken place at a given time, did not take 

lace. If he fails, the chances are that he is absolutely 
ost. A soldier, or sailor, or an M. P. for a populous 
borough, might recover from such a conviction, with no 
worse damage tl-an a standing joke against him. Buta 
solicitor, o barrister, a medical man or a clergyman, 
would be irrecoverably ruined, Yet, according to the 

ractice of magistrates and juries, it is of no avail for 
iy to pit his word against the woman’s. Practically, 
the presumption of law in this case is that the man is 
guilty, unless he is proved to be innocent. It is worth 
while to examine the ideas upon which this curious per- 
version of justice rests.” 

So far as this evil is connected with railway tra- 
veling in England, it might be easily remedied 
by the introduction of the carriages used on our 
railways, where the passengers occupy large 
saloons, and where ‘“ the privacy” of the English 
carriage, out of which the evil springs, is impos- 
sible, Englishmen will have to become gregarious, 
give up their fine ideas of exclusiveness, if only to 





| be seen, and a world of wonders, opened to all. 


escape the persecutions of their fair, too suscepti- | 
ble, and not over scrupulous wives, sisters and | 


daughters! - 





Apropos of the very silly Copperhead affecta- 
tions of horror over the execution of Mrs. Surratt, 
we copy the following sensible paragraph from 
the WN. Y. Herald: 


| generation than a dozen professors. 


| poets: 


“One notable question is settled by this execution— | 


& woman can be hanged when justice requiresit. Tue 
laws against crime do not discriminate between the 
sexes; but public opinion does. No good reason can be 
given why a bad woman should be spared where a bad 
man should die; but a sentimental notion does not 
stand upou reasons, and it seemed possible that such a 
notion might Lave a favorable effect on Mrs. Surratt’s 
fate. It is a hea'iny sign when the law cannot be 
swayed from its straight course by such means.” 





Let any considersvle number of Englishmen 
get interested in a claim, & la Don Pacifico or 
otherwise, and the British Lion will be “‘ around” 
as collector—a busixess just suited to his modern 
character. In view of this tendency of the emas- 


culated brate, a Paris correspondent of the Tribune , 


suggests that the holders of claims against the 
British government, on account of Alabama and 
other Anglo-rebel outrages, shall interest English- 
men and Frenchmen with them. He says: 

“If I were manager of the company having charge of 
the collection of these claims I would have a certain 
number of the shares sold or otherwise distributed in 
London or Paris. Ican imagine that a I'ttle interest in 
the matter, made in that way, might expedite the settle- | 
ment. If there were no other way, I can imagine the 
government quietly buying up the whole claim, taking 
care to first bluster a little to !ower i's market price, and | 
get a good bargain. But I do not need to suggest to | 
either diplomatists or financiers, how these things may 
be managed.”’ 

TE London Saturday Review hits off, in a few | 
but pregnant words, the radical weakness of the | 
Imperial system in France. it observes that “‘dy- 
nastic succession does not necessarily follow from 
the premises of the Imperial or Napoleonic sys- 
tem. ‘‘The Imperial theory is that “Ministerial 
responsibility to the Chambers is a delusion. The 
Cabinet is responsible to the Emperor alone, and 
the Emperor is responsible to none except the 
nation. But the French constitution provides no 
way for the nation to show its dissatistaction with 
its great representative. They can only revolt if 
they do not like him.” 


CampaiIcn AND Army Bapocrs.—Our soldiers 
returning from the war justly seck, by some outward 
d:coration, to identify themselves with their several 
corps. All of the beautiful devices adopted by army 
urganizations can be had at B. T. Hayward’s, 208 Broad- 
way, Room No, 1, 











BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


Hues Worturmeton. A Novel. By Mrs. Mary 
J. Hotmes, Author of ‘* Darkness and Daylight,” etc. 
New York : Carleton. 

Among the writers of modern fiction, to whom the 
public is indebted for its mental recreation, Mrs. Holines 
occupies a distinguiahed position. Atoncea fascinating 
writer, and a clever constructionist, she has the power 
of holding the affections of her readers, and of strength- 
ening their moral resolves. In the work before us she 
has drawn an admirable picture of a Kentucky home, 
so truthful as to bring the very scene before us, while 
the character of Hugh Worthington is depicted with 
great breadth and vividness. This volume is well cal- 
culated to carry down to the seaside or Saratoga, as 
instruction is well blended in this excellent story. 


Love anD Praipr. Sy Mars. Gray. ‘New York: 
F. A. Brady. 


Among the many novels published lately, few will be 
found more interesting than this new work, by this well- 
known writer. The plot of the story is well laid, the 
eccnes are fresh, and the characters life-like ; in a word, 
a reader's attention is kept fixed to the close of the 
volume. 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Tue Atlantic telegraph is now becoming one 
of the prominent topics of the time, and business men 
are beginning to think that the tariff is rather high. It 
has certainly thrown a damp upon young ladies who 
wished to correspond with their lovers on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Merchants of wealth must economise 
their words, since five dollars a word seems like another 
version of the saying, that “silence is golden!”’ at all 
events, speaking is only obtained at a great golden out- 
lay. Whether this will work any change upon the gar- 
rulous nature of the age, we cannot say; certainly, when 
aman cannot open his mouth to a friend in Europe, 
without having to pay so heavily for it, it will make 
every man weigh his words before he invests so much 
capital inthem. It cannot, therefore, fail to bring the 
monogyllabic style of eloquence into fashion. As Shake- 
speare is credited with prophecying the cable, in Puck’s 
boast— 

“T’'ll put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes!” 


we may, also, claim for him the merit of foretelling what 
a very high tariff the directors would charge for every 
word, in his no less famous apothegm of “ Brevity’s the 
soul of wit,”” which is just thirty dollars worth of sound 
it sent across the wires. 

The saddest topic of the week, is the destruction, by 
fire, of that renowned institution, Barnum’s Museum. 
Old Sam Johnson said, “* When Garrick died, the gaiety 
of nations was eclipsed,’’ and we may also say, that the 
destruction of the Museum is a great damper to the 
rising young for the present. Some gloomy, morose 
fellows, who boast that they were never in Barnum’s in 
their life, are of the same race that Shakespeare says, 
“are fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils; let no such 
men be trusted,” they are living g:oans, and not men. 
There are very few who do not feel its loss asa great 
domestic calamity. Here, for a generation, Americans 
of all ages and sizes have been accustomed to take their 
families and country friends, to the latt«r of whom it 
will be especially a deprivation, since it was the first 
place they carcd to visit. Even grave men of business, 
when they heard what was burning, paused in their 
bargains in gold, petroleum and coiton, to muse upon 
the many sensations they had received from this great 
electrical machine, where novelties were administered 
in so many h<althy shocks, to both youthf.l or wearied 
systems. Here all that was strange, and contradictory 
in nature, were to be found in striking juxtaposition— 
the smallest man in the world stood beside the tallest 
woman living—ce: tainly Miss Auna Swen might have 
put Tom Thumb inio her pocket, leaving a state room for 
Mrs. Tom Thumb, and that interesting little Thumb. 
** What is it?’ and Circassian princesses, here were to 
As far 
as zoology and natural history are corcerned, we ques- 
tion if Barnum has not done more to teach our rising 
But all has gone 
like a dream.. To use the poetical diction of our rising 


The fire-king came, 

And with his tongue of flame, 
Licked the old spot, and it was— 
But in name. 

Apropos of the descriptions given by those industrious 
and reliable historians, the reporters, who henceforth 
should be called masters of fiction, what can equal the 
stirring account of deadly combats waged by roasting 
lions, tigers, Anna Swans—we should say anacondas— 
bears, alligators, and other menagerial animals? The 
most reliable story of the kind that we have heard is, 
that a gentleman of the press, who, like Jonah, was 
very fond of fish, had been detected in pocketing the 
smallest of the whales! 

So much for the past of Barnum. New for the future. 


' nian dramas, and enjoying the ultra Irish title of “« Arrsh 
| na Pogue,” which is not so intelligible as “ Arrs}: ma 
| Brogue.” It is by the modern Beaumont and Ficicher 

of the drama, Boucicault and House, and has been judi- 
| Ciously advertised in a lawsuit as to copyright. We 
congratulate the Siamese twins of playwrightdom upon 
the success of their united efforts, for, owing to excellent 
scenery, excellent acting and excellent construction, it 
was a decided one. Indeed, so much so, that a leading 
daily paper had to employ an additional dramatic critic 
to chronicle its triumph. 

Miss Kate Reignolds still attracts at the Broadway, and 
the Wallack and Davenport combination draws good 
houses, despite summer weather and waterside attrac- 
tions. 

So much for the present amusements. In the future, 
we are promised, early in October, John Brougham, 
who is engaged to perform at the Winter Garden for a 
limited number of nights, before appearing in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, &c. In September, Herman, the 
renowned prestidigitateur, will make his appearance at 
the Academy of Music, with a number of new illusions, 
the result of his European researches. Mr. Herman 
says that every one of the tricks he will then perform 
will be entirely new in this country—-in point of fact, 
astonishers and novelties. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic.—Owing to the liberation of prisoners 
and the discharge of the army, the number of appli- 
cations for pensions in the month of June was greater 
than ever hefore. Since the war began 84,000 pensions 
have been issued—34,000 to invalid soldiers, and 50,000 
to widows, mothers and minor children. The payments 
to pensioners the past year have amounted to $9,000,000, 
and when all pensions arising from the war shall have 
been granted, the annual expenditure will be about 
$13,000,000. 

— A horse stealer, on his way to the Iowa state 
prison, while on a steamboat, threw his manacied hands 
over the neck of the man who was guarding him, and 
making a desperate leap forward, threw himself and the 
man into the river. Both were drowned, 


— A woman was hung on Boston Common about 70 
years ago. Her crime consisted of snatching a bonnet 
and reticule from a lady, on one of the streets leading 
from Fort Hill. She was indicted for highway robbery, 
and convicted, and suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law. 


— A fearful accident happened on the 4th inst., on 
the steamer Ottawa, while making a pleasure excursion 
on Lake Erie. Part of the machinery on the main deck, 
protruding about eight inches, caught in its revolutions 
the dress of a lady, who in her fright caught hold of 
another, who seized a third. The result was that the 
three unhappy ladies were wound round the shaft, and 
before any aid could be rendered, were crushed to 
death. 


-— A very valuable silver mine has been discovered 
about 50 miles west of Denver City. 


— Two most destructive fires broke out almost 
simultaneously on the !3th inst. The first and most 
extensive commenced at Barnum’s Museum, and raged 
till twelve stores, comprising almost the e1 tire block, 
from Ann street to Fulton, were completely destroyed. 
The other was in West 44th street, b.tween 9th and 10th 
avenues, and left over 70 tamilies without homes, 


— The bonded warehouse of Mr. Howlett, James- 
town, IIl., containing 2,500 barrels of whiskey, was struck 
by lightning on the 8th inst., and consumed. 


— The Attorney General says that the President has 
not ihe power to appoint a commissioner to decide upon 
the cotton claims of Savanna, Mobile, Charleston, etc. 


— The Richmond Whig bas been suppresse | by the 
military authorities for the treasonable character of its 
articles. Among other offensive things, it declared the 
confiscation law to be “mean, brutal and cowardly.” 


— The Connecticut Legislature has just passed a 
bill, compelling railroads in that state not to abolish the 
commutation system, nor to increase the rate of com- 
muters’ fares in a greater ratio than the increased way 
fares as they were July 1. Mr. Barnum made a most 
excellent speech on the occasion, putting the whole 
matter in its practical shape. 


— The Superintendent of Freedmen, at Shreveport, 
La., has told the planters that they will not be allowed 
to drive their aged, helpless and infirm slaves from their 
plantations, as now practiced by them. 


— Chief Justice Chase, after his tour in the South, 
is now visiting his daughter, Mrs. Sprague, of Rhode 

— The Hudson River railroad charge $5,000 for the 

rivilege of selling books and newspapers on the rovite. 

t is calculated that the passengers of each “ through 
train’’ purchase a hundred dollars’ worth of reading 
matter. 


Foreign.—There has been no inst nce of the death 
of an heir to the Russian throne since 1233, when Prince 
Theodore was cut off just as preparations were being 
made for his marriage. 

— The Aftonbladét of Stockholm, in a striking arlicle 
on European emigration in the 19th century, suys that 
Germany sent 1,500,000 of emigrants to the United 
States between 1840 and 1860, 


— The Bishop of Nimes has just published a pas- 
toral letter, commanding prayers to be offered up for 
the cessation of the malady affecting the silkwo:ms in 
his own and surrounding dioceses, 


— The Viceroy of Egypt is said to be in a state of 
nervous depression which excites the gravest appre- 
hensions. He is afraid of assassination or poisoning. 
He sees scarcely arybody but his mother and sister. 
His mother cooks for him, and brings his coffee in a 
locked coffee-pot. 

—— A young bride on her way to church, accidentally 
discovering that her intended wore a wig, reproached 
him for deception, turned back, and nothing could 
induce her to marry him. 

— The British Parliament was dissolved on the 6th 
of July, and a general election is raging throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland. A riot has taken place at 
Nothingham, which required the aid of the military to 
quell it, the police being uncqual to the task. 

— It is said that the Prince of Wales won $50,000 at 
the recent Epsom races. 

— The London papers popularly known in England 
as the Mrs. Harris and Ssiry Gamp, namely the Herald 
and Standard, recently created quite a panic in the 
stock exchanve in Paris, by publishing an announce- 
ment that Mr. Seward had officially informed the 
French Minister at Washington that the United States 
never could acknowledge the Mexican erapire. 

—A French paper says that on the 15th of April 
the Queen of Madagascar solemnly caused herself and 
daughters to be invested in crinoline, and officially 
declared it was only to be worn by the wife of her first 
minister. 








Tue Bordeaux journals state that the first 
pods of the vanilla plant that have ever ripened in 
France, or even in Europe, have just been gathered in 
the hot-houses of the public garcens of St. Bruno in 
that city. In quality they are superior to the vanilla of 
commerce, inasmuch as the latter, previously to being 
brought into the market, is subject to an operation for 
extracting part of its odoriterous pulp for perfumery. 
The vanilla plent grows so weil in the above-named 





Already he is arranging for a new museum, which will | 


throw the old one into the shade—from the ashes of this 
burnt pheenix a nobler one w Il rise. 

The theatrical novelty of the week has bern the pro- 
duction of one of those nondescript things ca‘led Hier- 


gardens that there is good reason to suppose that a con- 
siderable quantity will be produced next year. 


In Morocco, a criminal never knows his sen- 
tence, or the time and mode of carrying it out. To 
save his feelings, bh» may be shot dead at a moment 
when he is, perhays, ivoking for liberty, 





WOMEN IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Tue Talmudists denied altogether that Eve 
was created out of the rib of Adam, assigning to her an 
origin infinitely less honorable. If we are to credit the 
Rabinical writers, the rib, after having been extracted 
from the side of the father of all living, was suffered to 
remain unused for a time, and excited the cupidity of a 
mischievous, malignant monkey who watched his op- 
portunity, snatched up the prize and hurried off with it 
at express speed. The angel, whose business it was to 
ave watched the treasure, and who was unfortunately 
caught napping, hastened at a terrible pace in pursuit 
of the audacious thief, but in vain; the pilferer get clear 
off with his booty, leaving, however, his ungainly caudal 
appendage in the hard grasp of his pursuer: it was out 
of his tail, and not the Adamite rib, that, in the belief of 
the Jewish doctors, Eve was manufactured. 


Few would like to trace up their pedigree to a mon- 
key; still fewer to that ungainly member of his person 
to which the Talmnudists referred the origin of Eve. 
The philosophers of antiquity, one and all, held woman 
in slender esteem; but it should be remembered that 
those who saw in her only a development of a fish, con- 
sidered also that man, her hereditary lord and master, 
had himself also an ichthyc origin, and that his real 
progenitors were finny denizens of the great deep. 

Heretics, in the early ages of the church, were found, 
who dogmatically denied to woman the session of 
the attributes of humanity, and affirmed t in reality 
she was nothing better than a brute beast—having, like 
some brute beasts, such as the chimpanzee and the 
gorilla, a certain hideous resemblance to mankind, with 
whom she had really nothing else in common. Such 
prevalence did this monstrous doctrine acquire, that in 
the fifth century, a council of the church was summoned 
at Macon, in France, formally to condemn it and anathe- 
matize its supporters. But even in the council were 
divines to be found who gave to the abominable heresy 
a sort of qualified approval, contending, upon what 
grounds it is useless now to conjecture, that the salv# 
tion which came by the cross was limited to man alone, 
and that for woman Christ did not die. It was on!y 
after long and anxious debate, this pestilent dogma 
received its fitting censure. 

St. Augustine’s notions on the matter may be inferred 
from the singular opinion which he maintains in his 
famous treatise De Civitate Dei, where he contends that, 
at the resurrection, womankind will be wanting, but 
that all who rise will rise as males, 

Aristotle, whom those misogynists the Jews used to 
claim as a Jew—an honor, we will undertake to say, he 
never thought of, and never would have desired—is stil 
more severe on the sex. Women, in his belief, was 
mistake altogether. She ought never to have been per: 
mitted to disgrace the earth with her presence. She 
was an incomplete, unfinished production altogether—a 
bungled piece of goods—a discredit to mankind amongst 
whom she was cast. She was worse than useless; she 
was positively mischievous. On certain days, if she 
was abread, the atmosphere became tainted on her ap- 
pearance, liquors became corrupted, the milk curdled, 
the cream acquired the flavor ot verjuice, the melon 
withered, the mirror was sullied in reflecting her visaye, 
sterility followed her footsteps, animals became mad on 
her approach, and the sight of her called fo th a plenti- 
ful crop of snakes. Much of this rhodomontade cer- 
tainly is due, not to Aristotle himself but to his follow- 
ers; stil), his hostility to woman is an ascertained fact, 
and his disciples only improved on the doctrine of their 
master. 

Amauri, a famous doctor of Paris, who flourished 
at the beginning of the twelfth century, was of these 
disciples the most renowned, and drew down on himself 
the c-nsure of the papal chair, then filled by Innocent 
Ill, His own bishop, scandalised at his heterodoxy, 
convoked a synod and summoned him to attend and 
receive the sentence it should pass on him; but Amauri 
died before the synod had concluded its deliberations, 
Resolved not wholly to be cheated of their prey, the 
assembled fathers decreed that the corpse of the scandal- 
iser of woman should forthwith be exhumed, and pub- 
licly dragged, with every mark of indignity, through 
the principal streets of Paris—a decree which was exe- 
cuted in its fulness, greatly, no doubt, to the satifuction 
of the fair Parisians, who must have felt their wrongs 
revenged, and their rightful position in the order of 
beings effectually vindicated by the extremely deéorous 
proceeding. Amauri’s death, and his post-mortem 
punishment, did not, however, put an end to his heresy, 
He left behind him numerous and devoted believers in 
his doctrines, and many of these, by order of the Coun- 
cil of Paris, were brought to the stake in 1210 and duly 
roasted alive, that men should know the fair sex was 
not to be depreciated with impunity. 








How tur Dutcuman Parp A Promissony Nore. 
—There were two early settlers in the western part of 
Pennsylvania, whose names were Peter and John 
Peter had increased the size of his farm by an- 
nexing to it a small tract of land adjoining, and he 
lacked alout $100 of the sum which was necessary to 
pay for his new acquisition. He called on his‘neighbor 
John to borrow the amount. John cons: nted at once, 
and, going into another room, he brought out an old 
bread-basket, and counted out the desired number of 
dollars, and then the two sat down to two large eaithen 
mugs of cider, and as many pipes of tobacco. After 
smoking over the matter for a while, it occurr d to Peter 
that in a similar transaction he had seen or heard of 
something like a note passing between the borrower and 
the lender, and he suggested as much toJohn. The 
lender assented to the propricty of such a course, 
Paper, pen and ink were produced, and between the two 
a document was concocted, stating that John had lent 
Peter $100, which Peter would repay to John in “tree 
monts.’”” This Peter signed, and thus far the two 
financiers made the thing ‘‘all regular and ship-shape.”’ 
But at this point a difficulty presented itself. They both 
knew that the notes were drawn in the cperation of 
borrowing and lending, which they had witnessed, but 
neither of them had observed what disposition was made 
of the documents, neither could tell whether it was for 
the borrower or lender to take charge of the paper. 
Here was a dilemma. At last a bright thought struck 
John. ‘ You have the money to pay, Peter, so you take 
dis paper so as you can see az you have to pay it.” This 
was conclusive ; the common sense of the thing was 
plain, and Peter pocketed bis money and his note, “so 
as he could see that he had to pay it.”” Three months 
passed over, and to the day appeared Peter, and paid 
over the promised sum to John. This being done, the 
mugs and pipes were again brought out. After pufting 
awhile, Peter produced the note, and handed it to John, 
with the remark, *‘ Now, Jobn, you must take the note, 
so that you can see that the money has been paid.” 


Tizestvus declares his belief that mammoth 
skeletons still left in Northern Russia exceed in num. 
ber ail the elephants now existing upon the globe, 
Doubtless the process of mammoth extinction was very 
gradual, and extended over an enormous space of time, 
Thie circumstance is indicated by the varying condition 
in which the tusks and teeth are found. Whereas the 
gelatine, or soft animal matter, of many specimens re- 
mains, impatring one of the characteristics necesrary 
to the being of ivory, other. specimens have lost this 
material, and mineral substances, infiltrating, have 
taken its place. The g+m turquoise is pretty erally 
conceded to be nothing else than the fossilized tooth of 
some extinct animal—probably the mammoth. “ Curi- 
osity of speculation prompts the mind to imagine to 
itself the time when the last of these gigantic animals 
succumbed to influences that were finally destined to 
sweep them all from the earth. Had men come upon 
the scene when they roamed their native wilds? Were 
those wilds the same as now, as to climat> and vegetable 
growths? Testimony is mute. Time silently unveils 
the sepulchred remains, leaving fancy to expatiate as 
she will on a topic wholly beyond the scope of moriaj 
intelligence.”’ 


SrrRawBerRres.—Why are they called straw- 
berries, is a question most people have asked about 
the ruddy fruit. The neme is derived from a custom 
long ago prevalent in Engiand, of the children stringing 
berries on straws of grass, and selling 0 many strings 
for a penny. 
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THE TROPICAL FRUIT TRADE.‘ 


Tue most ignorant have some knowledge of 
‘where bananas, oranges, lemons, cocoa-nuts, pine-apples 
and other tropical fruits grow, but how they are brought 
to New York city is a question not easily answered, 
unless it be said generally “they come by water.” 
Hardly any person who has ever visited Fulton market 
in the summer season, has failed to observe the many 
quaiut-looking craft lying alongside the docks, many of 
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THE TROPICAL FRUIT TRADE—VESSELS UNLOADING THEIR CARGOES AT BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK, 


them apparently without nationality, and all of them 
looking exceedingly rakish. These are the vessels 
engaged in the tropical fruit trade. Some of these pecu- 
liar craft are represented to be wreckers from Nassau, 
Cuba, Windward ielands, etc., and it is said, when their 
customary plunder proves short, they betake themselves 
to the fruit-growing districts, and load their vessels with 
bananas, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, oranges and lemons, 
Loaded with a rich cargo of these luscious edibles, the 
vessels put for New York, or whatever port seems most 
desirable tc them, and forthwith put themselves and 


their freight into the hands of commission merchants. 
These vessels ‘trade along the South American coast, 
touching at Cuban and West Indian ports, including 
Kingstun, Jamaica. Bananas mostly come from Baracoa, 
Ruatan and Matanzas ; cocoa-nuts, from Brazil ; pine- 
apples from Cuba, Matanzas and Nassau. 

In Cuban fruits the trade is always lively, on account 
of the regularity of the supplies and the rgady sale 
always found for such fruit. Havana oranges generally 
make their first appearance in Novomber, and last 
through the winter until March. Limes also arrive in 





BUYING AND SELLING TROPICAL FRUITS ATJBURLING SLIP, NEW YORK. 








large quantities from Cuba, and form no inconsiderable 
part of the trade. 

Baracoa bananas and cocoa-nuts have their season 
from March to July, when the Carthagenian fruit as- 
sumes full sway. Matanzas pine-apples last from May 
to July, and the Nassau fruit trade, the ‘‘ sugar-loaf,’’ 
come in from May until the end of August. 

Altogether, the tropical fruit trade is a cu-ious and 
instructive study, both on account, of the seeming fund 
of interesting information to be gained, and the almost 
insurmouutable difficulty in obtaining it. 
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TROPHIES AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD, NEW YORE, THE MONUMDNT ERUCTED IN MEMORY OF THE SAILORS AND MARINES WHO FELL, IN 1859, AT BARRIER'S FORT, CHINA, 
CHILD AND ANCEL. £Oh, the fairest flowers and gayest Now again the choral angels Ellice Monille’s Trial 
le 9uGH the amber gates of morning, Ever bloomed beneath her feet, Give their sister welcome sweet, . 
= iding past the golden bars, And the birds be foe her casement And beside the living waters Ir was the full noontide of a brilliant April 
= e an angel in the dawning, Seemed to sing more wildly sweet. Roam her unaccus‘omed feet ; day, with diamond rain-drops sparkling on the 
i ywnward from the land of stars. plate-glass windows of Mrs. Payson’s boudoir, 
‘ Earth spread out before her daring, But on earth we listen vainly even while the sunshine wove itself in quivering 
| Fairest landscapes, bluest skies, For the music of her tone, 
st Did her hoinage, seemed to know her, Watch in vain to catch her footfall, ; . 
For an angel in disguise. For our angel guest has flown. , 
So she lived, and loved, and taught us Yet we hope again to meet her, 
Lessons of divinest love, When the task of life is done, 
Then the radiant wings unfoldinz Humbly hope thit God will take us, 
FP ore our darling far above. Through the merits of His Son ; 
Ths vugh the ruby gates of even, Flinging wide the shining portals, 
Sliding past the golden bars, Throwing back the golden bars, 
Fled a spirit in the sunset, He will lead us to eur darling, 
Upward to the land of stars. Dwelling in the land of stars. 
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1 in robes of innocency, 

rowned with gleaming, golden hair ; 
1s that caught their light from heave», 
ace of beauty, fine and rare ; 


} THE DENOUEMENT. 
| 
| 





} cr iS Y yp ‘ y | arabe sques of vivid gold around the stand of 
| peerless white japonicas that occupi id the niche 
between the heavy orange silk curtains. It was 
an elegant room, with cosy fartveils and divans of 
canary-colored satin, like magnified sea-shells, and 
a carpet whose creamy velvet was strewn with 
clusters of decp blue forget-me-nots. All around 
were scattered the witnesses of a fashionable wo- 
man’s hopeless enirui—the cabinet piano, open, yet 
deserted—the rosewood secrélaire containing a 
half-finished note (Mrs. Payson was too indolent 
ever to achieve a full-blown letter), the workbox 
piled with gaily colored wools and patterns ; the 
French novel on the sofa. Poor Mrs, Payson! 
| she worked a great deal harder to do nothing, 
i | than any day laborer toils, to win his two dollars a 
I ' day ! 
if | Just at present, however, she had found a con- 
genial and truly feminine occupation; she was 
hy) za absorbed in displaying her latest ac quisitions in 
j > 3 = 5 rich laces, to her niece, Miss Genevra Ware, 
5 \ \ ) = ‘ i= : ==) Mrs. Payson was a plump, languid matron, with 


ce that in the angel chorus 
ang before the throne of God ; 
t that, in the Eden garden, 
y the living waters trod. | 





the wings were meekly folded, 
ind she walked the earth and smiled, 
i we called her Maud, and knew he: 
or a gentle, winsome child. 
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nmers deepened into antumn, 

Vinters melted into spring, 

ile she toyed with birds and blossom, 
oved and loving everything. 


t her eyes looked ever upward, 
Vith a waiting, wistful gaze, 
i she pined, and paled, and sickened ' 
‘hrough the dreary winter days , 






ing only in the summer =<+ : 
6 S . , — pale blue eyes and fair, abundant hair, rolled 
nging for the sun to shine, heal Eugenie from a face where pleatiful 





applications of rouge and pi arl-powder concealed 
the remains of a very delicate skin. Her dress 








nking in the scented breezes, 
juaffing life’s delicious wine. 


THE ACCUSATION. 
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was blue velvet, buttoned down the bodice, with 
tiny clusters of turquoise, and each plump wrist 
bore at least three heavy bracelets, twinkling 
with precious stones and tiny chains—for Mrs. 
Payson was fond of jewelry and seldom did 
violence to her inclinations in that respect, or any 
other! 

Her companion was altogether different. 
Genevra Ware was a tall, superbly moulded girl, 
of about twenty-two, with large black blue cyes 
and hair that had the indescribable shine and 
glimmer of melted gold—a young Juno in face 
and figure—while her beautiful complexion, just 
touched with the nectarine pink on cithcr cheek, 
might haye shamed even the waxen whiteness of 
the japonicas in the window. She was dressed in 
an exquisitely fitting robe of lilac silk, whose folds, 
sweeping luxuriantly down from her slender 
waist, seemed to have caught the amethyst glow 
of tropic sunsets, while her ornaments—a set of 
delicate Italian cameos, circled with seed pearls— 
were in the most perfect taste. 

“Oh, aunty, how perfect!” she exclaimed en- 
thusiastically, holding up an infinitesimal web of 
creamy lace. “It’s real Spanish point, isn’t it? 
You might examine it with a microscope and and 
no flaw ; the little beanty ” 

Mrs. Payson smiled in gratified vanity. 

“Tt ought to be pretty, Genevra. I gave two 
hundred and fifty dollars for it—but then it was 
the only one imported.” 

** Oh, you extravagant aunty |!” langhed Genevra, 
giving her amber curls a little affected toss. 
“Two hundred and fifty dollars for a lace collar! 
Well, it’s a delicious thing to be rich, isn’t it ?” 

“TI always prefer the very choicest and most 
expensive of everything.” said the self-satisfied 
matron, ‘ There’s no pleasure in wearing these 
cheap, common things, such as other people buy. 
And really, Genevra, you know Spanish point is 
just like diamonds and Indian shawls—a sort of 
investment, as your uncle says. ‘It’s a positive 
heirloom ; it never will wear out!’ 

‘** That’s true,” sighed Genevra, with something 
of envy in her softly modulated voice, as Mrs. 
Payson leaned forward to pull the silken bell- 
rope. 

“Send Miss Monille here.” 

And Miss Monille came—a delicate, slenderly 
framed, little creature in a erimson merino dress, 
with heavy braids of glossy purple-black hair, 
and black eyes, full of liquid lights and shadows. 
She was a decided brunette; the crimson fresh- 
ness of her cheek glowed like wine, through a 
clear olive dark skin, and the simple bow of black 
ribbon at her throat was prettier, in its unosten- 
tatious grace than any flash of poiegen’ or 
sparkle of bloody rubies! 

**T hope I haven’t taken your attention off the 
dear children’s education, Miss Monille,” said 
Mrs. Paysor, complacently playing with her 
bracelets, “‘but I really don’t like to trust that 
rattle-brained Jenkinson with these expensive 
laces. Just be kind enough to put them in my 
dressing-bureau drawer, won't you ? and bring me 
the key!” 

She laid the laces back into their satin-wood 
box almost as tenderly as if they had been 
sentient, human things, and gave it to Miss 
Monille, who glided out of the room as quietly as 
she had entered it. 

**Ts that your present governess, aunt ?” ques- 
tioned Miss Genevra, carelessly hiding a yawn 
behind her pretty hand. ‘‘ The last time I visited 
you, there was a portly Englishwoman, in 
spectacles and dyed silks, queening it over the 
school-room; and this, I suppose is her suc- 
cessor ?” 

**Yes—isn’t she a pretty little creature? So 
quiet, ton—it absolutely rests one to hear her 
moving around the room. Ralph always declares 
she makes him think of the pomegranate blossoms 
in the conservatory; he says she is perfectly 
tropical !” 

** Does he ?” 

Genevra looked thoughtfully into the red glow 
of the grate, turning her bracelet of rare Italian 
cameos round and round upon her wrist. And 
when Ellice Monille came to bring the key, she 
shrank, without knowing why, from the blue bale- 
ful fire that seemed to scorch her, as Genevra 
Ware’s handsome eyes rested an instant upon her 
face. 

**So we are rivals!’ pondered Genevra, biting 
her lip. ‘‘ N’importe! I have not labored all 
these years to humor Ralph Payson’s fantastic 
whims, and conciliate his wayward fancies, to be 
supplanted at last by a black-eyed little gov- 
erness !” 

But Miss Ware did not fully appreciate the dan- 
gerous advantage her unconscious enemy had 
gained until that afternoon, when she passed the 
half-open school-room door, on her way upstairs 
to her own apartment. 

It was a bright, cheerful room, airy and 
spacious, with canaries singing in the windows, 
and a full flood of western sunshine streaming 
across the red carpets. Three chubby little fair- 
haired girls were busy writing copies at the round 
centre-table, and Miss Monille was “‘ finishing up” 
a water-color drawing, at her own little desk, by 
the window. All right so far—all perfectly proper, 
correct, and educational; but there was a fifth 
individual present whom Miss Ware could cheer- 
fully have omitted from the dramatis persone. 
Ralph Payson was leaning over the chair, and 
smilingly criticising the progress of the artist. 
It was a pretty ‘ableau—the tall splendidly pro- 
portioned young man, with his dark wavy hair, 
and chocolate-brown eyes, and the exquisite 
flower-like beauty of the girl. Nor did Genevra 
fail to mark, with her scathing glance, the soft, 
absorbed light of Ralph’s eyes, and the deepening 
color in the brown cheek of his pretty pupil! Yet, 
somehow Genevra Ware failed to regard it simply 
as a tableau ; she did not see its eflective points! 


And she stole softly over the mossy carpet, passing 
on to her room, without having been secn, more 
deeply resolved than ever, that the little governess 
must be got rid of, by fair means, or foul! 





She began her quiet machinations the very 
next morning. 

“My dear aunty,” she coaxed, after they had 
entered the > garriage for Mrs. Payson’s usual matu- 
tinal drive,“ what on earth induces you to keep 
that little bit of an old-fashioned slip in your 
school-room? - She has no style at all i” 

“She’s well enough,” returned Mrs. Payson, 
apathetically, ‘and her services are exceedingly 
reasonable, As for style, the girls are so young 
that I really don’t think her manner makes much 
difference ; although, I must say, she’s very lady- 
like—a clergyman’ 8 daughter, I’m told.” 

‘‘A French governess is much preferable,” 
urged Genevra, “and I heard yesterday that 
Mademoiselle Meraude was at present awaiting a 
si‘ uation.” 

‘Nevertheless, I prefer Miss Monille. The 
children are very fond of her, and she is so oblig- 
ing about keeping an eye to my laces and jewels 
and things.” 

Genevra was baffled; but a repulse is not a de- 
feat. She returned yet again to the charge—this 
time, however, from a new quarter. 

** Ah! but my darling, unsuspicious aunt, did it 
never occur to your superior wisdom, that some- 
body else was fond of Miss Monille, besides the 
children ?” 

Mrs. Payson turned her round blue eyes won- 
deringly towards Genevra. 

*T don’t know what you mean,” 

Genevra coughed meaningly. 

“Your young brother-in-law seems fully to ap- 
preciate all Miss Monille’s good qualities.” 

**Nonsense!” said Mrs. Payson, comfortably 
clasping her plump hands inside her ermine muff. 
**Tt’s nothing on earth but one of Ralph’s flirta- 
tions. Do let him amuse himself.” 

The campaign, thus far, had undoubtedly been 
an utter failure. Genevra, however, nothing dis- 
heartened or discouraged, set herself diligently 
to work to plan new expedients. 

Ellice Monille could not long remain in ignor- 
ance of the fact that Genevra Ware was her bitter, 
uncompromising enemy. All her little innocent 
arts to conciliate the haughty blonde—all her soft, 
winning ways, and gentle kindness, fell fruitless to 
the ground, And many a time, when Genevra’s 
bitter sarcasm, or sweeping glance of scorn 
brought the sudden tears to those dark Circassian 
eyes, Ralph Payson would whisper soothingly : 

**Don’t mind her ungenerous taunts, Ellice— 
they are not worth one of those sparkling drops. 

But Genevra Ware bided her time with a con- 
centrated malice of which meek little Ellice could 
form no idea, 

* * * 7 * * 

** You'll wear your famous Spanish point collar, 
aunt, of course, as it is to be a full dress occa- 
sion ?” 

“Certainly! Just hand it to me, Genevra, that’s 
a darling !’ 

There was to be a deliciously exclusive matinée 
at one of the most aristocratic of all New York’s 
aristocratic mansions. Mrs. Payson and Miss 
Ware had lunched early off roasted quails, gar- 
nished with claret sauce, and now, after at least 
two hours diligently spent at the toilet, were ap- 
proaching the triumphant zenith of their labors. 

**T’m determined I'll be the best dressed woman 
there, or I'll retire from society!” was Mrs. Pay- 
son’s inwardly breathed vow. 

Consequently Mrs. Payson was absolutely gor- 
geous in a rose-colored brocade dress, strewn all 
over with glistening silver leaflets, and so many 
diamonds flashing from her ample person, that 
their intolerable glitter actually made poor Jen- 
kinson’s eyes ache, as she surveyed the magnifi- 
cent tout ensemble. Genevra Ware, scarcely less 
splendid, in a robe of lustrous white silk, and a 
heavy white opera cloak, trimmed with gold cord, 
stood by nonchalantly, playing with her silver 
bouquet-holder. She leaned over to look into the 
little satin-wood box. 

** Tt is not here, aunt!” 

**Not there!” echoed the lady. ‘It must be 
there, Genevra! I always keep it in that one 
box!” 

‘Perhaps you have dropped it in among the 
others?” suggested Miss Ware. 

Mrs. Payson sought nervously among her trea- 
sures, but in vain. She turned boxes, drawers 
and caskets upside down, in a chaos of hopeless 
confusion, with no better success. The Spanish 
point lace collar certainly was not there. The 
plump matron looked aghast at her niece, 

** What can have become of it, Genevra ?” 

The young lady arched her golden eyebrows. 

**T am sure I have'nt the least idea, aunt!” 

**But it is a matter of consequence!” panted 
Mrs. Payson, growing visibly pale beneath the 
artificial bloom on her lip and cheek. ‘A two 
hundred and fifty dollar piece of lace surely can- 
not have vanished without hands!” 

**Certainly not,” assented Genevra. 
remember where you wore it last.” 

** At Miss Maréchal’s musical soirée, I believe— 
yes, I am quite sure oi 1t—on last Tucsday,” said 
Mrs. Payson, holding one jeweled hand to her 
forehead in a spasmodic efiort at connected 
thought. 

**Did you replace it in that box yourself?” 

**No; I was very tired when I undressed, and 
Miss Monille took care of it.” 

**Ah! Miss Monille took care of it, did she?” 
repeated Genevra dryly. “Excellent care, it would 
appear !” 

Mrs. Payson started involuntarily. 
what do you mean to insinuate ?” 

** Ah, my dear, confiding aunt !” sighed Genevra, 
* your trust in human nature is too great; you 
judge every one by your own frank disposition. J 
never have been able to comvrehend the confi- 
dence you have always reposed in Miss Monille, 
She has frequently admitted, both in your pres- 
ence and mine, the fact of her extreme poverty, 
and ——” 

**But surely, Genevra,” interrupted Mrs. Pay- 
son, in a disturbed voice, “‘you don’t suppose 
Ellice Monille has siolen my collar ?” 


“Try and 


** Genevra! 





Genevra depressed her long eyelashes with & 
gentle, little, regretful sigh. 

“ Dear aunt, we are all fallible, and it was a great 
temptation to place in the girl’s way.” 

Mrs. Payson turned short round to her open- 
mouthed maid who was eagerly listening to the 
conversation. 

“Jenkinson! go to the school-room immedi- 
ately, and tell Miss Monille I desire to see her im- 
mediately—do you hesr—immediately !” 

And in a minute or two, Miss Monille obeyed 
the summons, all unconscious of the ordeal that 
awaited her. 

**Miss Monille!” began the lady abruptly, 
** where is my Spanish point collar ?” 

Ellice looked surprised. 

“Ts it not in the box, Mrs. Payson?” 

**No, Miss Monille, it is not /’”” angrily enunciated 
Mrs. Payson, beginning to grow very red in the 
face. ‘‘ And I wish you to understand that I con- 
sider you responsible for it!” 

“cc Me bi 

Ellice Monille’s cheek had blanched. 

** You certainly had it last!” chimed in the cold, 
hard voice of Genevra Ware. ‘‘ Believe me, Miss 
Monille, you will be consulting your best interests 
in giving it up at once!” 

**Giving it up!’’ There was color enough now 
in Ellice’s startled face. ‘‘Do you for a moment 
believe, Mrs. Payson, that J have taken your 
lace ?” 

Mrs. Payson flushed and faltered; there was 
something in the clear light of Ellice’s eye that 
disconcerted her. 

**Of course you have, there can be no doubt on 
the subject, and I insist on your at once returning 
it. Ihave searched in every imaginable place for 
it, and I can come to no other conclusion.” 

** Confess at once,” urged Genevra, ‘‘ and avoid 
the mortification of further exposure. My aunt 
will not be very hard upon you, considering that 
this is the first offence.” 

Ellice Monille turned upon Genevra like a hunted 
fawn at bay. 

** How dare you address me in those terms, Miss 
Ware? I, who am as innocent as yourself.” 

*T will have no more of this altercation, Miss 
Monille,” said Mrs. Payson, whose lips had gro wn 
very cold and rigid. ‘There is but one alterna- 
tive left open to me. Genevra, you will have the 
kindness to send John for a policeman, to search 
Miss Monille’s goods and possessions. I am sui- 
prised, Miss Monille—surprised and shocked—at 
witnessing such wicked obduracy and depravity in 
one soyoung. You will be good enough to remain 
here, in my presence, until the policeman arrives. 
I do not wish this web of deceit and mystery to 
become any more complicated than is necessary.” 

And Ellice stood there, white and silent, listen- 
ing to the tumultuous beating of her own heart, 
and feeling the crimson heat sweep across her face, 
while Mrs, Payson calmly contemplated her hot- 
house bouquet, and Genevra’s blue eyes flashed 
full of fierce, triumphant light ; for she fancied that 
every moment now was widening the gulf between 
Ralph Payson and the pale governess, who was 
accused of being a thief. 

But, in spite of the active and unrelenting search, 
no collar made its appearance. 

“IT supposed as much,” said Genevra Ware, 
scornfully. ‘‘ Of course she was much too wise to 
preserve any witness against herself.” 

Mrs. Payson’s torpid nature was now thoroughly 
aroused. 

**You will leave this house at once, girl,” she 
said, stamping her foot passionately, ‘‘ and don’t 
refer to me for any future character. I have not 
the least doubt that you stole my collar, you bad, 
ungrateful creature, though you have contrived to 
evade your deserts. Don’t stand there, but pack 
up your things at once! Good gracious! Only 
to think of the horrid influences to which my poor 
dear little girls have been exposed!” 

Ellice silently obeyed, moving hke one who walks 
through the mazes of a bewildered dream. The 
strong meshes of circumstantial evidence seemed 
tightening even closer around her failing footsteps, 
and she felt the utter hopelessness of any appeal 
or remonstrance. 

**Of course,” resumed the indignant matron, 
giving her glimmering pink silk robes a toss, as if 
to shake off the very atmosphere that the gov- 
erness breathed, ‘ you will not have the audacity 
to ask for your half year’ssalary. It is scarcely a 
fifth part of the value of the lace you have stolen 
from me!” 

Ellice made no reply. She knew that she was 
almost penniless; yct, at that moment, she would 
cheerfully have accepted starvation sooner than 
touch a coin of Mrs. Payson’s money! And al] 
this time Genevra stood looking on, with a bitter 
curve to her lips and a malignant sparkle to her 
cold, crue] eyes. 

Yes, she had triumphed at last. 

From the palace of Fifth avenue to a little brick 


} house, on a side street, tenanted by no less than 


three distinct families, is rather an abrupt transi- 
tion, but not more so, alas! than many of the 
transitions we daily mect with in this life. And 
Mrs. Benson was only the wife of a lawyer’s clerk, 
and fondly fancied her three rooms were the 
brightest little swite in New York! 

And so they were, with bright red curtains at 
the window, and pots of scarlet verbenas and mig- 
nonette drinking in the sunshine, and the black- 
leaded stove, winking, with red eyes of flame, at 
the suspicious mahogany bookcase that never held 
any books, but turned into a bedstead at night in 
the most audacious and inconceivable manner! 
And Barbara Benson, singing at her work, and 
counting the hours until her husband should come 
home from his treadmill of labor, never dreamed 
of the dark shadow of trial that was descending 
on the horizor of her young sister’s life. 

“Ellice! My darling!” 

She started to her feet with a slight, involuntary 
scream, as the door opened and Ellice Monille 
hurried in, pale and tremtling, with large, dark 
eyes, that seemed to be beyond the blessed relief 
of tears, Barbara threw her arms around the new- 





comer, and held her close, close to her heart, as 
she had held her years ago, in the first lonely 
moments of their mutual orphanage. 

“‘ What has happened, Ellice? Tell me?” 

And Ellice, for the first time finding the gateway 
of tears, sobbed cut all her griefs upon that loving 
breast. 

‘It’s a shame! a burning shame!” reiterated 
little Mrs. Benson, biting her cherry lip, and striv- 
ing desperately to keep back her tears. ‘“‘ Never 
mind, darling, you shall stay with me! It won’t 
be but a little while before you succeed in obtain- 
ing a better situation, and——” 

‘**T shall never be able to get another situation, 
Barbara. My prospects for life are blasted by 
this—this strange misunderstanding,” and Ellice’s 
head drooped again on her sister’s shoulder. 

“‘Misunderstanding! That is not the right 
word ; call it a wicked, double-dyed sin, Ellice !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Benson, her own tears now drop- 
ping fast in sympathy. ‘‘Oh! when will the rich 
cease to oppress the poor? is there no justice for 
us either in earth or heaven ?” 

At that moment a knock sounded gently on the 
panels of the door. Ellice started up, and the 
color blossomed out redly on her cheeks—roses 
beneath a rain of tears—as Ralph Payson entered 
the room. 

“Mr. Payson!” 

** Yes, it is I, Ellice, I have just heard the 
whole impossible tale,” he said, coming to her side. 
‘**T knew you would naturally turn for a refuge to 
your sister, and I ventured to follow you hither.” 

You—you do not believe I took the lace!” she 
faltcred, almost under her tremulous breath. 

**DoI believe the white purity of heaven’s angels 
is sullied by aught of earthly stain? Ellice if the 
whole world were to rise up in accusation against 
you, Ishould know you to be ivnocent as a lily 
blossom.” 

**T am glad of that! I am so glad!” she mur- 
mured, with a moisture on her dark eyelashes. 

** Ellice,” he went on, *‘ may I prove the respect 
and devotion I have felt for you since the first 
moment in which we met ?—may I ask you, in this 
hour of trial and desolation, to trust your future 
implicitly in my hunds—to become my dear and 
cherished wife ?” 

She put her hand confidingly in his. 

‘Some time, perhaps—when this dark cloud 
has passed away from my life——” 

The rest of the sentence was lost in tears, but 
in a moment she resumed: 

**Oh, Ralph, don’t think me cold or ungrateful. 
Your love would sustain me through a thousand 
such trials as this. And in the future——” 

*T have nothing to do with the future, Ellice,” 
he said, with a certain quiet resolution that it was 
impossible to oppose. ‘‘I claim my treasure nov. 
Before the sun goes down this night, I wish to call 
you wife!” 

Poor Ellice, it was a brief, strange wooing, not 
at all like those she had dreamed of in her early 
youth, yet her whole being leaned, with inexpressi- 
ble relief upon its new prop and shelter. How 
could the lips syllable ‘* No,”’ when the heart spoke 
‘** Yes,” with all the upspringing electric impulses 
of its exceeding joy? And almost before she 
knew it, little Barbara Benson, laughing and crying 
spasmodically the while, had tied the strings of 
her little brown bonnet, and adjusted the crimson 
shawl, and was leading her away to the dark-aisled 
city church, where they were quietly married, in 
the shifting gold and purple gleams of the oriel 
window, just as the sun was setting, after evening 
service, 

And the slender bride, looking slyly up in her 
husband’s frank face, murmured : 

**Oh, Ralph, I hope it is not wrong to be so 
very, very happy !” 

** Wrong,” echoed Barbara Benson, from be- 
hind her pocket handkerchief, ‘‘as if God didn’t 
intend all his creatures to be happy! I don’t be- 
lieve in the theology that wears a long face and 
shuts its eyes for fear of seeing heaven’s sun- 
shine!” 

Several days elapsed before Ralph Payson found 
any leisure to pay a visit to the marble-fronted 
mansion where he had first met his pretty little 
wife, and when at length he was ushered into the 
elegant boudoir, where his portly sister-in-law 
trifled away the time, Mrs. Payson opened her 
eyes wide, and Miss Genevra Ware smiled a fasci- 
nating welcome. 

“Dear me, Ralph, what a stranger you are,” 
said the elder lady, while Genevra drew forward a 
chair. 

‘Am I?” he returned dryly. “It is very pos- 
sible, for much of my time latterly has been de- 
voted to my wife.” 

“Your wife!” echoed Mrs. Payson, scarcely 
crediting the evidence of her own ears. Genevra’s 
soft color ebbed away, and she closed her hand 
over the book she had been reading, until the 
rich rings cut into her flesh. 

“My wife. I was married last week to Ellice 
Monille.” 

Ellice Monille! The girl that stole my—” 

She was interrupted by the light footfall of Miss 
Denham, the new governess—a tall, freckled 
female, with light eyelashes and portcntously thin 
lips. 

“Well, Miss Denham, what is it?” petulantly 
questioned Mrs. Payson. ‘‘ What is the trouble in 
the school-room now? what have the children 
been doing? teally, I don’t have a minute’s 
peace of my life !” 

“I beg yeur pardon, ma’am,” apologized the 
abashed governess, hesitating as to whether it 
would be better to advance or retreat, “but I 
thought you would be pleased to learn that your 
lace collar has been found!” 

** Found!” 

Tht words broke in an almost involuntary sound 
from Genevra Ware’s ashy white lips, as she 
leaned breathlessly forward. 

** Yes, ma’am, found. The children were play- 
ing with Miss Ware’s desk—I told them it was 
wrong to touch it--but they are scarcely as amen- 
able to discipline as I could wish. And Lauretta 
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dropped it, quite accidentally, breaking the hinges, 

and scattering the contents on the floor—and in 

the little secret drawer, whose spring was broken 
» 


“Tt is false! it is false!” shrieked Genevra, 
springing to her feet, with a face where all the 
evil passions strove together for mastery. “It is 
a concerted tale—a lie!” 

The next minute she sank back on the sofa, in 
strong hysterics. 

Mrs. Payson shrank away from Genevra, as if 
her very touch were pollution, protecting her 
voluminous skirts from contamination with one 
hand, while with the other she took up her superb 
Spanish point collar, viewing it with a bewildered 
look. Ralph smiled a cold, bitter smile, more 
akin to a sneer. 

“*T hope you are now satisfied, madam, who it 
was that stole your lace,” he said, speaking very 
calmly. ‘*The petty malice which could stoop to 
plan another’s misery—perhaps ruin—on such a 
foundation aa this, is beyond all scorn!” 

“*I—I am very sorry, Ralph,” began Mrs, Pay- 
son timidly. 

**Stop, madam!” he interrupted, sternly ; “‘ your 
sorrow comes too late. You should have taken 
all these things into consideration long ago. My 
wife has no need for further pity or sympathy.” 

** It’s all Genevra’s fault,” sobbed Mrs, Payson. 
**T won’t have her in the house another day! Till 
send her home this very night—the maneuvring, 
treacherous minx! To think that she should steal 
away my Spanish point collar, and lay the blame 
on poor dear little Ellice! Oh, the wickedness of 
this world!” 

‘ And Mrs. Payson, in her genuine indignation at 
Genevra’s duplicity, never, for a single instant, 
fancied that her own conduct had not been spot- 
lessly correct and right. There are too many 
Mrs. Paysons in the world! 

Miss Genevra Ware’s husband-hunting expe- 
dition came to rather an unsuccessful termination, 
considering the amount of diplomacy she had ex- 
pended on it. She went home that very night per 
express train (for Mrs. Payson kept her word, and 
would listen to no coaxing expostulation), in com- 
pany with seven trunks, two’ bonnet-boxes and a 
guitar case, reflecting bitterly on the result of her 
winter campaign. For Genevra could not but 
admit to herself that although she had deprived 
Ellice Monille of her situation as governess, yet 
the situation that young lady had since obtained 
as wife, was infinitely preferable. 

And Ellice was happy, with a calm, serene hap- 
piness that was like ‘‘clear shining after rain.” 
Tarough trial, she had achieved a great and ex- 
ceeding peace! o 








THE CREAT CONFLAGRATION IN 
NEW YORK. 
Burning of Barnum’s Museum. 


At 12 o’clock on the afternoon of the 13th 
inst. the great City Hall firebell, in New York, struck the 
alarm, and almost immediately it was known by tele- 
graph throughout the city thac the world-renowned 
Barnum’s Museum was on fire. 

The rush to the scene was immense, and in less than 
twenty minutes City Hall Park, Broadway, Park row, 
Vesy and Ann streets, in the vicinity of the fire, were 
nearly blocked by thousands of excited spectators. In 
a brief while the flames could be seen emerging from 
the museum in every direction. Fortunately there 
were not many persons in the building at the tims ; if 
there had beep, a number of lives must have been lost, 
80 rapidly did the conflagration extend. 

The firemen were promptly on hand, and mounting 
the balcony on the Ann street side, they dashed out the 
sashes, and soon had several streams playing on the 
interior of the building. The flames, however, gained 
rapid headway, and at about one o’clock the whole 
interior of the structure, with the exception of that 
portion of it facing on Broadway, was a mass ot flames, 
while a dense pall of smoke enveloped the exterior of 
the building. 

Hopes were at first entertained that the fire might be 
confined within the walls of the museum, but in spite 
of all the efforts of the firemen, who wo: ked nobly, the 
flames were soon comiunicated to the adjoining build- 
ings, ten of which were burned to the ground and 
several others partially destroyed. During the burning 
of the museum the shrieks of the caged animals were 
terrific. Some kind individual released most of the 
birds before the fire had made much progress, and many 
of them escaped ; but with the exception of the trained 
seal, the entire collection of animals perished in the 
flames. 

To the denizens of Gotham the destruction of the 
museum séems as yet but a dream. Situated as it was 
on the most business part of Broadway, at the junction of 
that thoroughfare and Ann street, ‘‘ Barnum’s corner,” 
as that locality was commonly called, has for years 
past been notz-d for its attractiveness on the one hand and 
for the ever imminent danger which threatened pedes- 
trians who here ventured, during the business hours of 
the day, to cross from one side to the other of New 
York’s most renowned avenue. A building of large 
dimensions and naturally imposing appearance, the 
noted propietor had made its exterior still more apt to 
attract the attention both of strangers and of Gothamites 
by almost covering it with pictorial designs, suggestive 
of what might be seen inside. Barnum’s was, in fact, 
one of the ojd landmarks with which every New Yorker 
was conversant, and to see which every stranger, on 


visiting this city, made it a special point—a part of his | 


business—during his sojourn here. Mr. Barnum knew 
full well the value of extended advertising, and by 
making a liberal use of the facilities afforded by the 
press, the name and nature of this establishment became 
well-known. 

any one who has ever visited the museum will ac- 
knowledge that it contained a collection of curiosities 
unequalled tn the world for their variety and character. 
A few moment’s reflection will convince any thinking 
mind that such a man as Mr. B:rnum, making the ex- 
hibition of curios ti s the labor of his life, could hardly 
be imposed upon by worthless articles; and although 


while catering to the public taste, some of his exhibi- 
tious have be n called “humbugs,” yet, taken his 
collection as it existed on the morning ot the 15th inst., 


and conving over the various efforts he has made to 
please his patrons in more or less expensive ways, no 
one can say that Mr. Barnum bas failed in any one par- 
ticular to present for exhibition one of the most complete 
imusvums of natural curiosities ever seen Ou this con- 








| This 


tinent, or perhaps in the world, He was assiduous in 
his endeavors to gather within the precincts of his 
museum all that was novel or curious, whether of the 
handiwork of nature or of the artisan, and at the time 
of its destruction the American museum was most ccm- 
pletely fitted with all that was wonderful, and mucis 
that was truly beautiful and rare. 

Mr. Barnum, in a conversation with some friends at 
the Astor House, ¢ 1 the morning after the fire, said : 
“T will now turn to building, and such a building as 
will astonish the world. On the roof I will have my 
menagerie of wild beasts from all parts of the world. 
Its extent will be three times the size of my ‘ate estab- 
lishment, and as for curiosities, there will be no such 
collection upon this continent, or upon any other.”’ 

Mr. Hurd, Mr. Barnum’s business manager, estimates 
that $300,000 will not cover the loss on the contents of 
the museum, which cost over $1,000,000. Altogether, 
the loss by the conflagration will hardly fall short of 
$2,000,000, most of which was covered by insurance. 


A Sample of French Crime. 


In going over a file of Paris newspapers rang- 
ing from the year 1850 to that of 1860, I am forci- 
bly reminded of two things in the history of 
crime ; the first being its epidemic nature, caus- 
ing especial crime to run in strata, so that for a 
certain period a particular style of murder will be 
fashionable, which in time will change to another 
phase of life-taking, or another crime ; and the 
second, the nationality of crime, as for instance, 
the American excelling in financiering and busi- 
ness crime ; the English in burglaries and pocket 
picking ; the Irish in assaults and petty larceny, 
and the French and Germans go hand in hand in 
terrible murders, the first especially excelling in 
those requiring daring and finesse. To show this 
I shall cite a few samples culled from the files be- 
fore me, giving them in condensed form. 

The first is the case of the murder of one Anne 
Marie Constant, of Aveyson, who was the daugh- 
ter of people of wealth and standing. They died, 
leaving her a handsome inheritance, principally 
in ready money. Marie had a sister, married to a 
physician of repute, with whom she resided, and 
whe coveted Marie’s share of the patrimonial 
wealth. The French law of inheritance is so con- 
structed as to tempt to crime, it expressly pro- 
viding, without power of alteration, that the 
members of the family shall share, and that a 
death occurring among brothers and sisters, their 
portion shall be divided among the rest. 

The desire to possess Marie’s share led her 
sister and the husband to approach a wom2n of 
known bad repute in the neighborhood with offers 
tempting her to murder Marie, recommending to 
her the mode of accomplishment, which was to 
bring a message from her confessor that he 
wanted an immediate interview, and while upon 
their way to the father’s house, at a certain point 
on the river bank, she was to be pushed in, and 
left to drown at her leisure. The crime was done 
according to order, and, by the admirable French 
detective system, tracked out, and the parties 
brought to trial, when, by the confession of the 
woman, Ponchon, it was elicited that Marie’s sis- 
ter, with her husband, had gone openly to Pon- 
chon, and having stated as a matter of business 
what they wanted, offered her the half of a pig, 
and a bushel of potatoes, to do the job, to which 
they afterwards added a barrel of flour, but, Pon- 
chon standing out for higher wages, one hundred 
francs was attached toit, and the matter closed. 
It is needless to add that the trio met with the 
fullest punishment. 

Another of these domestic crimes was that of 
the family of Rouillon, of Lyons, the head of 
which, a man of nearly eighty, had divided his 
property among five children for a stipulated an- 
nuity. There was continual animosity and quar- 
reling among the five from that moment, as to 
what share each of them should pay of the an- 
nuity, these disputes continuing for almost a 
year, until one day the old man was found lying 
dead, with his head in the fire, half consumed. 
The inquest decided that he had fallen in a fit, 
while sitting at the hearth, but, some weeks 
after the funeral, the quarrels between the family 
breaking out afresh, suspicion was aroused, and 
it was found that the old man had been killed by 
his eldest danghter with a poker, and the body 
thrown into that position, that it might consume 
the evidence of the blow. 

Another family case is that of Stephen Pinge, 
of Perpignan, a man living in comfortable circum- 
stances, with his wife, son and daughter. He 
was of bad temper, treating all about him with 
brutality and caprice. He had made an arrange- 
ment with his children to pay them a certain 
monthly sum for his living, and for the manage- 
mut of his property. The result was that the 
old man was half starved, and was frequently 
forced to beg a morsel to eat about the neighbor- 
hood, while his children held every cent of his 
property, and openly expressed a wish for his 
death. One morning the old man was found 
dead, covered, literally, with bruises, The wife 
and children were arrested, and in defence it was 
shown that they had borne the old man’s brutality 
and insults with great patience, and that they 
were strict attendants on church. The result was 
a verdict of guilty with “extenuating circum- 
stances,” and they were cach condemned to five 


| years in the hulks. 
The two favorite crimes of the French are poison- | 


ing, the fashionable crime of the middle and upper 
classes, and “terrorism,” that of the lower order, 
“terrorism” takes its name fr 
wretch who, having by undetected, or unpunished, 


im some 


crime, become daring to extremity, sets himself 
up as a terror of the neighborhood in which he 
has located, and levies tribu 2, bri vnd-like, on 
every one that comes within his reach. It would 
be supposed that such a character could not exist 
long in any locality, but experience teaches 


differently in France, as a few notable instances 
will show. 

In the department of the Isere there was a 
man named Tirard Galiier who set himself up as 
a ‘“‘terror.” He had been eight times in prison 


| for his crimes, and every time had broken forth, 
| until the country people superstitiously believed 
that no bars or bolts were strong enough to hold 
him. His relatives, to whom he was an especial 
terror, were anxious to get rid of him, and after 
the eighth breaking out made great exertions for 
his capture. When he was finally arrested by 
their agency, he swore terrible vengeance on 
them, and within a week broke from the prison at 
Grenoble, and re-appeared in their midst. His 
first thought was his vengeance, and having 
visited tbe house of an aunt and finding the 
family all away at church, for it was Sunday, he 
took a huge, ancient sabre from the wall, and lay 
in wait for them in the road. Within an hour he 
had sabred his aunt and two cousins, and with 
the bloody weapon as a trophy, paraded the vil- 
lage boasting of his work, finally dining at a 
cabaret, and entertaining the company with the 
recital, ending off by singing bacchanalian songs. 
That night he burned the houses of four of his 
relatives, and so great was the terror inspired by 
his threats, that not one person went to ex- 
tinguish them or to aid the sufferers. He was 
allowed to satiate his vengeance in full for several 
days, and then to go away unmolested. Nearly a 
year afterwards he was arrested at Areat, several 
hundred miles from the scene of his crime, and 
was Condemned to death, 

Another imstance of “ terrorism’ was that of 
Ernest Pinguad, a native of the Haute Saone, who 
for a year roamed about that place armed with 
half a score of different weapons, and robbing, 
wherever he fancied, unmolested. When he en- 
tered a house, the inhabitants instantly fled, 
abandoning everything to him, or immediately 
acceding to all his demands, At last the officers 
of justice got upon his track, and he was pursued. 
Two gendarmes, braver than the rest, hunted 
him to one of his strongholds, where he quietly 
waited their advance, shot one of them, and fled. 
The gendarme, dying, was actually refused shel- 
ter in any of the neighboring houses, lest Pin- 
guad, hearing of it, should visit them with des- 
truction, and the poor fellow breathed his last 
unsheltered. Pivguad was afterwards taken and 
executed. 

A third case of the same crime was that of one 
Victor Marnac, who had made his name such a 
fear in the Puy de Dome for years, that nurses 
used it to terrify children, and the last words of 
parting friends were, ‘“‘ God protect you from 
Marnac!” He was a man of fine education and 
great strength, and none knew from whence he 
had originally come. He robbed and murdered 
with impunity, until at last, when he fell into the 
hards of justice, after a pursuit involving great 
strategy and bravery, the government were un- 
able to gain a conviction, from the unwillingness 
of his victims to testify, through the fear of his 
escape and vengeance. At last, when they were 
by threats and promises inspired with confidence, 
a mass of evidence came that showed how per- 
fectly terror-stricken the people were, one re- 
spectable citizen, a man without a breath against 
his good name, declaring that he had known of 
one of Marnac’s murders for years, but had not 
dared to breathe a hint of it, even to his most 
intimate friend. 

Next on the list comes poisoning, an art in 
which the French have reached great perfection. 
A few cases will show its working. 

Pierre Loriat, a physician at Niévre, took from 
schoolan only daughter, and brought her home 
tolive. His housekeeper was Henrictta Vincent, 
a woman who, it seems, had always cherished a 
belief that Dr. Loriat would some day marry her. 
Perhaps she very soonfound the daughter, Louise, 
in the way of her plans, and for that reason pro- 
ceeded to remove her, the means being poison. 
She went te work at it according to system—first 
making the young girl sick with something that 
caused pain and vomiting, and then undertaking, 
in the most affectionate manner, the nursing. 
The victim seemed to know, instinctively, what 
was going on, and spoke of it freely to her aunt 
and several friends. The aunt, though not be- 
lieving the matter as told by Louise, sent her own 
physician to the girl. This man, weak and timid, 
though, as he testified on the trial, he felt sure 
that Louise was right, and made an attempt to 
take the preparation of her medicines ou' of the 
housekeeper’s hands; but on the latter’s : cfusing 
to give way, himself yielded, and the }.:isoning 
went on step by step, notwithstanding «: crything 
the girl could say, for four months, an the end 
of which time she died, a wretched, emaciated 
object ; and then the physician whoi the aunt 
had sent, full of remorse for his want . firmness, 
confessed his belief in the young gir!s assevera- 
tions of months gone by. The housekeeper was 
arrested, and the whole horrible confession came 
out that she had been poisoning her young mis- 
tress, daily and hourly, with arsenic and opium; 
and that notwithstanding the victim had told 
over twenty people of what she believed was being 
done. 

Many cases of poisoning are cited in which the 








poisoner could have no motive for his acts, one of 
which was that of Jobard, a well-to-do farmer of 
the Deux Sevres, who wisbed to kill a whole vil- 
| lage by poisoning the public fountain with several 
pounds of arsenic. When the evening arrived, 
and all the town met at the fountain to fill their 
pails and pitchers, one with stronger eyes than 
the rest saw the white powder at the bottom, and 
excited the curiosity of the others. Many minutes 
did not elapse before it was known that the white 
powder was arsenic, and the alarm went so quickly 
over the place that scarce enough of the water 
was drank to produce more than sickness, no 
deaths resuiting from the imbibition, The act 
was traced to Jobard, and Jobard was placed be- 
yond the reac! of another such eccentricity. 

At one time a stranger entered a house belong- 
ing to one Couvigny, in the Seine Inferiecure, and 
asked for accommodation tor the night, which 
was granted him. At supper he spoke of his 
power of prophecy, and said to his host, “‘ You 
are a man of many sorrows, but you will see still 





more. Prepare for the worst.” The next morn 
ing the host died, and it was found that poison 
had been mixed with his food, as the man after- 
wards confessed, by the traveller, that he might 
see his mysterious prediction become true, and 
boast of it. 

Among the strange murders that committed by 
Alired Verran, a bookkeeper in a house at Dijon, 
seems the most unaccountable. For many years 
he had been a most diligent and correct business 
man, never giving his employers the least cause 
to find fault with him. One day he suddenly 
quitted his desk, and without informing any one, 
or taking any baggage, went aboard the train for 
Chalons. Arrived there, the omnibus to convey 
passengers to the steamboat came up, and Verran 
took it, and was soon after in Lyons. On arriving 
there he sauntered about the town, spending 
what money he had, and evincing no dispositiou 
to do anything or speak to anybody. Upon the 
third day he spent his last cent for a clasp knife 
and a ticket to the theatre, and started for that 
place. As he walked along, a young girl was in 
front ofhim. She was a perfect stranger, he had 
never seen her before, but without a moment’s 
time he flew at her, and stabbed her to dea‘h by 
three blows planted directly in the heart. An 
attempt was made to show him insane, but it did 
not succeed, and he was sent to the hulks for 
life. 

The last case we shall tell is that of Sicard, who 
killed his wife in 1854, at the Hotel des Princes in 
Paris. 

The wife was the daughter of one of Napoleon's 
chamberlains, and Sicard was the son of a gen- 
darme. When she was quite a child, Sicard by 
bribing her nurse, stole the girl, and carried her 
from Bordeaux to Paris, The parents traced 
her out, and recovered her. From this time 
Sicard was not heard of until the girl had reached 
her majority, when he suddenly appeared, and 
demanded her as his wife, a demand that was 
indignantly refused. He thereupon harangued 
the mob in the market place of the town on the 
crimes of the aristocracy, and leading thom 
against the ex-chamberlain’s house, beat down 
all defences and carried off the young lady in open 
day, took her to Paris, and there by the most 
terrific threats forced her to marry him. From 
that time he constantly threatened her life, until 
she was forced to appeal to the police for protec- 
tion, and a separatiou was had. 

One day he forced himself into her apartments 
at the hotel, and imitating the voice of ler child, 
called her, and upon her entering the room, shot 
her to death. 

Which ends the sample of French crime. 








A PARIS STORY. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the New Orleans 
Picayune gives the following : 


“* Faster-eve a wealthy banker went to one of the 
famous jewelers’ shops in the Rue de la Paix, and asked 
to look at some bracelets. As his face was familiar, the 
handsomest on hand we:e shown to him, and he selected 
one which cost $4,000. He put bis visiting card in the 
casket which contained the jewel, and ordered all to be 
placed in a great sugar-egg--for our eastern eggs are 
confectioners. ‘Send that to M’lle——’ mentioning tae 
name of & popular dancing girl of the grand opera. 
He added, ‘ By the way, show me some rings—not too 
costly.’ He selected a ring worth $100, and placed it in 
a sugar egg. ‘Send that to M’me—,’ giving his 
wife’s name. He paid for both a:ticles, and tripp-d 
with a light step to his club, played his accustomed 
game of whist, and about 10 o’c!ock went to the dancing 
girl’s lodgings. She was lolling on her sofa, She 
received him coldly. He was astonished ; for after a 
man has made a Parisian a present of $4,000 he hasa 
right to expect not only a _ontinuance but an incre ise 
of her friendship. After abusing him rouudly ior a 
stingy fellow, she rang the bell and her chamburmaid 
answered it. She said to the laiter: ‘Cecile, show 
your hand to Mr. Meanness.’ Cecile, with the charac- 
teristic impudence of loretles’ abigails thrust her hand 
into the banker’s face. He saw glittering on it the $100 
ring he had selected for hig wife. The dancing girl’s 
bou1oir was not as agr.eabie that night as usual, Ho 
abridged his visit. It was still early in the evening ; 
he was at a loss to know what to dowith hims.lf At 
last he determined to go home. He sat smoking in his 
sitting-room for some time, and then the thougat 
struck him: suppose, I pass the rest of the evening 
with my wife? He rang the bell. His body-servant 
entered. ‘Jean, is your mistressat home?’ ‘Y-s, sir.’ 
*Go and ask if she will do me the honor of rec iving 
me this evening.’ While the servant was gone on his 
errand he arranged his dress a little, and upon his 
wite’s affirmative answer, he went to her rooms, She 
received him with open arms, «xclaiming: ‘ Yo. would 
run me crazy to-day! I have nev.r seen a brac let 
which suited better with my taste ; ouxht I not upbraid 
you with extravagance! No; I am too much de ightel 
to utter one word of :eproach.’ Sh» threw her arms 
around his neck. They sat side by side on tie sofa, 
and the banker found tue contrast between the vulgar, 
uneducated garr.t-born and kitchen-bred dancing gil, 
delightful. Hours flew by as if borne on swallow’s 
wings. Ths next day he broke with the dancing girl, 
ani he has since declared that he never knew what 
happiness was until Easter-eve. 


Mr. Gate, electrician, of Plymouth, has dis- 
covered a process by which powder cxn b> renderel 
non-explosive, and its coumbustible properties » estored 
when required. The discovery posses every element 
of an important and practical invention. The pro- 
cess is simple and effective. It cannot injure the 
powd r. The cost is very small, and it has the advan- 
tage ot being readily applied. {» five minutes a-barrel of 
powder can be made non-explosive, and in another five 
minutes it can be restored to iis original condition. 
We have seen gunpowder subjecied to ihis p ovess and 
stirred with a red-hot poker without an explosion. Ifa 
shell burst in a store filled with the prepare powder, 
it would not fire it. The process can be readily applied 
to the largest or smallest quantities, and it does not 
require any cumbersome apparatus. Tue invention 
will solve the serious difficulty which has been felt as 
to the storage of powder in time of peace, and in war 
it will avert the danger which now arises from tie 
necessity of fighting fh the neighborhood of au exyp.o- 
sive material. 


Nuts have sometimes been found so ticht 


that no wrench would remove them. This was b se 
they had been held in the hand till they became w l, 
and being then applied to very cod se sin w x 
they contracted by cooling while on, and thus held the 
screw with an immovable grasp. Aiways avoid putting 
a warm nut on a cold screw ; and to remove it, ap 
large heated iron in contact with the nut, so as to 
heat and expand it, and it wil! k at oO 2 


cloth weited with boiling water will accompi'sh the 


Bame Pu! pose, 
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The recent death of Mrs. Sigourney gives new interest 
‘0 her old but very beautiful poem on 


INDIAN NAMES. 


Yu say they have all passed away, 
That noble race and brave, 

That their light canoes have vanished 
From off the crested wave, 

That ’mid the forests where they roamed - 
There rings no hunter’s shout, 

But their name is on your waters, 
Ye may not wash it out. 


"Tis where Ontario’s billow, 
Like ocean’s surge is curled, 
Wuere strong Niagara’s thunders wake 
The echo of the world. 
Where red Missouri bringeth 
Rich tribute from the west, 
And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 
On green Virginia’s breast. 


Ye say their cone-like cabins, 
That clustered o’er the vale, 

Have fled away like withered leaves 
Before the autumn gale, 

But their memory liveth on your hills, 
Their baptism on your shore, 

Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore. 


Old Massachusetts wears it, 
Within her lordly crown, 
And broad Ohio bears it 
Amid his young renown ; 
Connecticut hath wreathed it 
Where her quiet foliage waves, 
And bold Kentucky breathed it hoarse 
Through all her ancient cares. 


Wachusett hides its lingering voice 
Within his rocky heart, 
And Alleghany graves its tone 
Tl roughout his lofty chart ; 
Monadnock on his forehead hoar 
Doth seal the sacred trust ; 
Your mountains build their monument 
Though ye destroy their dust. 


Ye call these red-browed brethren, 
The insects of an hour, 

Crushed like the noteless worm amid 
The regions of their power ; 

Ye drive them from their fathers’ lands, 
Ye break of faith the seal, 

But can ye from the court of Heaven 
Exclude their last appeal ? 


Ye see their unresisting tribes, 
With toilsome step and slow, 

On through the tracklesss desert pass, 
A caravan of woe ; 

Think ye the Eternal Ear is deaf ; 
His sleepless vision dim? 

Think ye the soul's blood may not cry 
From that far land to him? 


GUY’S FOLLY; 


on, 
The Secret of Thornton Heath. 
BY VANE IRETON ST. JOHN. 


AUTIIOR OF “* THE LASS OF RICHMOND HILL,” ‘* THE 
WORLD’S VERDICT,” ETC. 








CHAPTER XVIII.—MOTHER AND SON. 


Ir was about two in the morning—a cold, gray 
twilight it was, such as sets us at loggerheads with 
ourselves and everything around us—that Lady 
Anne Arbuthnot returned home, shivering as with 
intense cold, and covered with mud and blood. 

The servant who let her in did not observe her 
condition, for ghe ran up the stairs hurriedly, and 
passed him by without speaking. 

Passed him by, and went up into her own cham- 
ber to tremble at the past, to shudder at the pre- 
sent, to prepare and battle for the future. 

She sat down when she entered, in a hopeless 
kind of way, not taking off her things or lighting 
a lamp. 

In her frame of mind light was more terrible 
than darkness. 

Her thoughts were those natural to a criminal. 

“T have committed a great crime in the dark- 
ness of the night,” she thought, “and the mor- 
row’s dawn will discover it!” 

There was the light, too, to dawn over her after 
a night of horrid dreaming—there was the long 
day to go through—the meeting of the family— 
the meals—and then the terrible ordeal when the 
murder was discovered, and the news of it was 
brought to her. 

So she sat quiet for some time in her room, until 
at length somewhat of her strength returned, and 
then, lighting the lamp, she undressed herself, 
thrust her clothes into a disused cupboard, and 
re-dressed herself. 

Then she rang the bell, and ordered the servant 
who answered the summoms to send her son to 
her. 

It was a long time before Sir Arthur came. 

When he did come, he looked pale, and hag- 
gard, and distressed, so much so, that his mother, 
even inher terrible position, observed it and spoke 
of it. 

“You seem ili and distressed, Arthur,” she 
said. ‘“‘ What is the matter?” 

He flung himself into a chair, and began playing 
with his watch chain impatiently, 

** Nothing—nothing !” he replied. 
you want with me?” 

“Nothing pleasant, I fear,” she said; “but 
still something which must be said now or at an- 
other time, and may as well be said now. Are you 
sure that no one can overhear us?” 

“* Yes—there is no one up but Thomas, the but- 
ler, and he is drunk!” 


“What is it 





“Very well. It is of your sister Clara I wish to 
speak.” 

“ What of her ?” 

“* What of her?” cried Lady Anne, irritated by 
his impatient voice, ‘what of her? Is she not 
your sister? Has she not been carried away by a 
base villain, and do you ask me why I speak of 
her ?” 

At any other time Arthur Arbuthnot would have 
deferred instantly to his mother’s opinion. 

But at this moment circumstances had rendered 
him callous, dogged, indifferent to consequences. 

He knew his mother in her true light—he had 
just come off a journey which had sickened and 
disgusted him. 

“Well, speak of her,” he said; ‘* but don’t let’s 
talk morality. I know everything, mother. I 
know how, for sixteen years, you have kept my 
father in prison—I know his former history, his 
trials, his misfortunes, and your cruelty—I know 
how he has escaped, and whither! So let us dis- 
miss morality; from our conversation, and talk 
merely of what you desire to be done.” 

Lady Anne glanced at her son in deep sorrow as 
he said these words. 

It was a bitter thing for her to hear such things 
spoken to her by Sir Arthur; but yet was there 
anything to reply? Nothing. 

**You have heard my own words, my son,” she 
said, ‘‘therefore, I will not attempt to deny any- 
thing. But remember one thing—all I have done, 
I have done for love of you and my daughters, one 
of whom has just been taken from me by a vil- 
lain! He is a villain—ridicule my morality if you 
choose—for every man is a villain who inveigles a 
woman from her home by false promises!” 

Sir Arthur turned very pale, but he did not 
answer. 

** Well, well,” he cried ; ‘‘ what of Clara ?” 

**The man who has taken her away is named 
Denzil Harcourt,” returned his mother. ‘It was 
the father of this man who ruined me! Let me 
tell you the story. 

** Just a short time before I married your father 
I became acquainted with Denzil Harcourt’s 
father. 

‘He was a tall, handsome fellow, well-built, 
well-featured, oily-tongued—just the one to fasci- 
nate a girl of my ardent temperament; and I fell 
in love with him at first sight. 

**There was no doubting the effect I produced 
upon him. 

“After our first meeting—a romantic, accidental 
one by the river-side—he courted my presence 
every day ; and, mecting no repulse from me, he 
at length told his love. 

‘Up to this moment our interviews had been 
unobserved by my family. I kept them secret. I 
knew not why, except that girls see something ro- 
mantic in the very act of secrecy. 

**T had never seen any wrong in this secrecy of 
mine until now, when it flashed across me, ‘What 
will my family say? Have I been right in keeping 
them thus in ignorance so long ?’ 

** Before accepting Denzil Harcourt’s addresses, 
I ventured to ask him these questions. 

“He laughed at me, patted my head, and told 
me that though I was a little foolish thing, I had 
acted with the wisdom of Solomon—had done 
quite right, in fact, in not telling any one of our 
courtship. 

*¢And now,’ I said, with a rueful face—‘ and 
now I shall have to explain it to them all at once.’ 

“Not at all. Indeed, they must know nothing 
of our marriage,’ he answered, at once. ‘My 
friends are very rich and influential, and have se- 
lected some one for me to marry, and would be 
enormously incensed if they knew I had wedded 
another.’ 

**But you will have to tell them at last?’ I 
said. 

***Oh, yes—that is quite another thing. I shall 
conceal the fact of our marriage until my uncle 
dies; and then, as he is my guardian and my 
household ogre, I shall be safe from annoyance or 
danger.’ 

*** Then, do you wish our marriage to be secret ?’ 
I asked. 

“Yes, for a time. Let us be married at once, 
and then you can remain at home just as if nothing 
had happened.’ 

* And so, at length, after a long persuasion, it 
was arranged; yet day after day it was delayed. 
At last the fatal hour arrived which decided my 
fate. 

**Tt was still evening in July ; a warm sunshine 
had remained upon the earth after the sun went 
down; and it was stiJl balmy, and bright, and 
clear, though the twilight was just changing into 
night. 

‘Denzil Harcourt met me early, and we strolled 
away a long, long way among the merry corn- 
fields; and when we were tired, we stopped at a 
little country inn, and rested ourselves, and drank 
wine. 

“Tt was dark when we retumaed, and we had a 
long distance to go, and, on our way, we sat down 
by the side of the river, where the moonlight 
streamed in long gushes of silver over the water. 
I must hurry over this scene. I was heated with 
wine ; he clasped me in his arms, and I forgot my 
duty and my virtue. 

“I went home, sad and weeping. The dream 
of passion over, I saw, in all its hideous reality, 
the fatal criminality of my conduct, and too 
late came the terrible suspicion that my ruin had 
been premeditated on his part, and that now he 
would abandon me. This suspicion—this deadly 
fear—haunted my every dream that night. 

“The next morning early he promised to come 
to me. 

“*T was punctually at the appointed place. He 
was not there. { waited—he came not. I might 
have waited for months, for I never saw him 
again. 

** The same evening a secret messenger brought 
me a letter. It contained few words, but it was 
sufficiently ineulting and degrading to me. 

Tt ran thus: 





“*My Dear ANNE: 

*** What happened fast night has opened my 
eyes to the fact that we should never be happy 
together. We are both hot-tempered, and in after 
years reproaches might be freely bandied between 
us. Forgive me if you can, ayd believe I am act- 
ing right in departing ere more evil has been 
done, Yours, ever, 

*** RoBERT.’ 

** My son,” said Lady Anne, “I am making to 
you a free confession—a confession, indeed, more 
free than most women would care to make to one 
of her own children. But it has been rendered 
necessary by what I wish to ask of you. It was 
compulsory upon me to tell you all, in order that 
you might understand my motives for terrible 
vengeance.” 

“But upon whom is the vengeance to fall?” 
asked Sir Arthur. 

“Upon the one he loves—upon his son—the son 
of the one he sought in abandoning me—the one 
who has been the companion of his happy hours 
—the one who stole him from me, and may possi- 
bly have joined with him in decrying my virtue. 
The son of this man has carried away your sister ; 
it is for you to follow him—to hunt him down—to 
destroy him!” 

Sir Arthur made no direct answer to this appeal. 

His features worked strongly, and his face was 
pale; but it was evident to his mother that his 
emotion was not caused by regard for her, or sor- 
row at her misfortunes. 

**Do you refuse?” she asked. 

**No—not entirely.” 

‘*What, then? Where do you make your reser- 
vation?” 

“At murder—I do not practice that! I will 
leave that to you, who like it better, and are more 
practised at it!” 

Lady Anne almost leapt from her chair at these 
words. 

** Arthur,” she cried, in a trembling voice, ‘* it 
is not your place to insult me! How dare you 
speak tome thus? What has made you so forget 
yourself?” i 

* Something more than your words—something 
more than anything I have heard emanating from 
your lips. As Iwas returning home just now, I 
saw two figures near the wooden bridge over the 
Devil’s Dyke; the one, a man—the other, a wo- 
man. The moon was shining brightly down upon 
the spot, and I could see distinctly every object— 
the tangled brushwood, the ragged trees, the 
deep ravine, the rugged sides, the noisome weeds 
even which crowned its banks, and plainly, there- 
fore, the faces and forms of the two persons near 
the bridge. 

‘*Somehow or another, I had a presentiment 
that mischief was intended, and I hastened my 

ace, 
4 ‘**T was too late, however, to prevent what was 
premeditated. The woman rushed towards the 
man, and precipitating herself upon him, plunged 
him into the Dyke ; The woman’s face I saw, as 
she rushed away. It was yours!” 

His mother uttered a low, gasping cry, and sank 
down again upon her chair, pressing her hand 
over her bosom, and uttcring a low moaning even 
long after her son had ceased, 

He waited for her reply. 

It came, at length, in the form of a question. 

** And the man—what of him ?” 

**T rushed to the spot, as I have said,” continued 
Sir Arthur, “‘and found that the unfortunate man 
had been flung down into a portion of the Dyke 
where it was muddy and full of water. 

* But hardly had I reached the spot, when a 
new phenomenon presented itself. 

‘The man, whom I considered dead, rose from 
the place where he had fallen, and running along 
the edge of the Dyke with the speed of ligntning, 
overtook you, and seized you by the dress, The 
rest you should know better than I; but i wil] 
tell it you, that you may see I am not romancing. 

‘The strength which had nerved him for his 
run seemed to desert him the moment he reached 
you ; and, before I could gain the spot, I saw a 
knife raised, a blow given, and the man fell head- 
long into the Dyke, dragging you with him. 

“When I did gain the spot, you had risen and 
fled away, while the man still lay among the reeds 
and grass. 

“‘T crept down to aid him—if, indeed, aid was 
possible ; but it was of no avail to follow one whom I 
could not punish—and, to my astonishment, I 
found that, though stunned and bleeding, he was 
not dead. 

“When I lifted him to the edge of the dyke I 
dashed some water in his face, and, at last, had 
the pleasure of seeing him open his eyes.” 

** and who was this man ?” asked his mother. 

“ His name was Sir Robert Arbuthnot,” returned 
Sir Arthur. ‘“ He is my father.” 





CHAPTER XIX.—RALPH’S ADVENTURE. 


Wuen Ralph St. Clare entered the room where 
the smugglers were assembled, he was greeted, as 
I have before said, with a shout of welcome. 

The events which followed his entrance, however, 
somewhat mystified him. 

The man whom I have mentioned before as ap- 
pearing to be the leader, rose at once, and crossing 
the room, extended his hand to Ralph, saying : 

* You are right welcome; you have been long 
expected.” 

Ralph retained the possession of the strong 
man’s hand with a bewildered look at him, say- 
ing : . 

fe Was I indeed expected? I did not know that 
my fame had travelled so far.” 

The smuggler returned, with a knowing wink 
towards his comrades, crying, with a loud voice : 

“Three cheers for our noble captain, boys, and 
thea we'll to business.” 

Three loud cheers resounded through the room, 
during which Ralph found himself dragged across 
it against his will, and placed at the head of the 
table. , 

** And now,” cried Tomlinson, as the chicf of 
the sea-baniditti was called; “‘and now that we 





have shown you how welcome your presence is, 
perhaps you will show us what will be welcome to 
us—the letters from poor Douglas.” 

The astonishment depicted on Ralph St. Clare’s 
face was so genuine, that the smugglers at once 
came to the conclusion that a mistake had been 
made, and, as was natural, began to regard Ralph 
as an impostor; whereas, in reality, he had given 
them not the slightest reason for welcoming or 
even speaking to him. 

He saw how matters stood at once, 

The murmuring round the table was quite enough 
to prove this to him; and seeing that if he delayed 
he should be in peril, he rose and said : 

‘Gentlemen, there has, I fear, been some mis- 
take. Iam notyourcaptain. Ihave never heard 
of your existence before, I am a fugitive, flying 
from justice, though I have committed no real 
crime. Therefore, you may believe me when 1 
tell you now happy I should be to be received 
among you, though I call you to witness that I 
never, by word or deed, endeavored to impose 
upon you—never, for an instant, led you to sup- 
pose that I was any leader of yours.” 

The men, annoyed as they were at their disap- 
pointment,-could not fail to see the justice of his 
speech, and, after glancing the one at the other, 
they burst into a hearty laugh. 

It was easily explained to Ralph how the mistake 
occurred : 

Frank Douglass, the former leader of the smug- 
glers, had died at some distance from their usual 
haunt, and they had reccived a letter from him, 
indited on his deathbed, saying, that on a certain 
night a man would arrive at the inn, where they 
were now assembled, and deliver to them his cre- 
dentials, signed by their former captain. As the 
person of his delegate was unknown to them, and 
Ralph had arrived just in the “ nick of time,” they 
were led naturally to suppose that he was their 
man. 

Ralph’s desire to enter their ranks was readily 
acceded to, and it was as one of themselves that 
he presently welcomed the arrival of the new cap 
tain, who arrived soon after. 

On the night that had seen him flying away from 
the presence of Claudia like a criminal, he had 
done so because he had been involved with a 
double-dyed villair. in a bill transaction, which, he 
felt, under the circumstances of his position, was 
unjustifiable. 

Up to this point, however, he had no conception 
that he was liable to any criminal charge; but, on 
the very next day he had discovered that the cheque 
given him by the man who discounted hig bill was 
a forged one. 

The man from whom it came had fled, and rais- 
ing money on Ralph’s bill, in London, had quitted 
the country. 

It was for this reason that he fled to the gaming- 
table, hoping thus to retrieve his fortunes, and to 
make up the money he had spent. 

But it was of no avail, The person to whom he 
had paid the cheque became clamorous, and fear- 
ful of the exposure, he adopted the coward’s plan 
of flight. 

He gladly availed himself, therefore, of the 
chance offered him by his meeting with the smug- 
glers, as one affording him the means of entire 
concealment. 

He little guessed, however, how short would be 
his sojourn among them, 

On the following day, strolling into the town to 
the post office, he inquired for a letter. 

He had told his cousin, Mary Winter, as he al- 
ways did, the name of the town to which his steps 
would next be directed, but he scarcely hoped she 
would write. 

He was wrong. The heart that loved him so 
well in secret, did not forget him in his absence. 

The letter was a short one, but it was to the 
purpose. It ran thus: 

** DEAREST RALPH : 

** Return at once ; there is no need of your ab- 
sence. The bill you signed was never cashed in 
London at all, and the man who was supposed to 
have fied was only for the time concealing himself 
from his creditors. The cheque—albeit it was re- 

presented to you as a forged one—was real, and 
1as been paid. You may ask, dear Ralph, why, if 
this was so, all this disturbance has been. if is 
is easily explained. Gideon Crawleigh, who has a 
terrible grudge against your family, told you the 
story toalarm you. At any rate, dear Ralph, all 
can be explained when you return. Pray come 
back at once. Heaven bless you, Ralph, and believe 
me your ever loving, 

‘** Mary.” 


To aman who had entertained the slightest sus- 
picion of tender passion on her part, this letter 
would have been enough to convey the idea that 
she was in love with him. 

But it was not so. 

His heart was bound up in Cleudia, and the evi- 
dent passion of Mary Winter found no response in 
his heart. 

Oh, could he have seen her, as she wrote this 
letter, in the stillness of her own room—could ho 
have seen her leaning from her little bed over the 
table as she wrote, the blushes chasing themselves 
over her face and neck, and the delicate bosom, 
whose soft and round globes trembled in passion- 
ate longing for his return, heaving like the cold 
waves of the sea, though warm with the rich blood 
of early maidenhood—could he have seen her 
thus, he would have wondered how he could desert 
such beauty, no matter what might be the deli- 
cious cause which prompted him te his treason. 

As it was, he looked upon the letter mercly as 
the friendly warning of a sister, and at onee began 
to think of the means and necessity for departure, 

To return to the inn, or to the haunt of his 
friends the smugglers, was evidently absurd, and 
even dangerous. 

Having been initiated into their secrets, he could 
not for one moment imagine that they would allow 


him to go whither he listed, to betray them, may- 
be, either wilfully, or through misadventure. 

The only thing, therefore, to be done was to 
make the best of his way from the town, and trust 


somewhat to chance for the means of subsistence. 
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fo bravely determining, he at once set forth, 
never once glancing back upon the town, but walk- 
ing rapidly away from the point where his strange 
and somewhat comical adventure had happened, 
towards Thornton—a distance of ninety miles. 

The length of the journey, however, did not dis- 
may him, 

Though he was not possessed of funds, he had 
an abundance of spirit and courage ; and with true 
dependence on these, he set forth with a light 
heart, 








OUR RETURN NC ARMIES. 
BY THEO. P. COOK. 


Io pean! Io sing! 
Let the notes of welcoming, 
From a million voices ring! 

Blaring bugle, rolling dram, 

Sound your praises, for they come— 
Come, the trusty and the tried 

They who Freedom’s fight have won— 
Come, in all their manly pride, 

For their mighty work is done. 


These are they who boldly stood 
Where the earth ran red with blood ; 

They who through the cnimson flood 
Waded for the common good. 


Some there be who sleep to-day 
Many and many a league away, 

Down on Carolina’s shores, 

Where the great Atlantic roars ; 

Or beneath Virginian sod, 

Where the grasses wave and nod. 

But their slumber, calmly deep, 

Is the sleep that honor sleeps ; 

And a nation bends and weeps 

O’er “the turf that wraps their clay.” 
And they rest in angel’s keep, 

For to them—ah, well-a-day !— 
Heaven was opened through the fray! 


Honor, honor, honor them! 

Gems in Freedom’s diade n, 
All who raised the strong right arm, 

In the cause of law and right, 
Shielding Liberty from harm, 

They are blessed in God’s pure sight. 








ONTY A CLOD. 


BY M. E. BRADDON. 


AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ‘‘ ELEANOR’S 
VicToRY,” ‘‘ AURORA FLOYD,” ‘JOHN MARCH- 
MONT’S LEGACY,” ‘‘ THE DOCTOR’S WIFE,” 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—SUSAN’S GOOD NEWS. 


Mauve TREDETHLYN sat alone in her spacious 
chamber ; oh, so spacious, so splendid, so dreary, 
80 ghastly, with a tall carved walnut-wood bed- 
stead that was like one of the tombs in Pierre la 
Chaise, only not so lively, and with long panels of 
looking-glass shimmering ghost-like in dark wal: 
nut-wood wardrobes and armoires, and duchesse 
dressing-tables. 

“IT must go away somewhere, or I shall die,” 
she thought ; ‘‘ this place seems haunted. I will 
gotopapa. He is very good to me, but he does 
not understand what I feel about Francis, People 
speak so lightly of him, and seem to have known 
him so little. If I could talk to any one who really 
loved him, if I could talk to any one who knew his 
goodness as I ought to have known it—as I do 
know it, now that he is dead.” 

She crossed the room hurriedly, and rang the 
bell. She had told her maid to bring lights only 
when she rang for them. When the candles came 
Maude went to a writing-table, and wrote a few 
hasty lines to her husband’s simple little cousin. 
She had written to Susan once before, to tell her 
of Francis Tredethlyn’s departure ; but the two 
women had not seen each other since their first 
meeting. 

“My Dear Svusan—There is terriblo news of 
your cousin ; it may have reached you before this, 
perhaps. Will i. come tome? Iam so utterly 
miserable, and I believe that you are the only per- 
son in the world who can understand my sorrow. 
Come, dear, limplore you. Ever your aflectianate 

** MAUDE.” 

Mrs. Tredethlyn was a great deal too impatient 
to wait for any such commonplace means of com- 
munication as the post. She summoned her maid, 
and intrusted her letter to that faithful attendant, 
with directions that a groom should mount one of 
the park hacks immediately, and ride straight to 
Petersham with the missive. 

Maude slept soundly that night for the first time 
since the tidings of the Kingfisher’s fate had 
reached her, and woke in the morning to see Susan 
looking down at her with a smile upon her face. 

** Ah, you don’t know,” cried Maude—you don’t 
know what has happened; you haven’t heard?” 

* Of what, dear?” Susan asked gently. 

“The loss of the Kingfisher—the fire—the 
dreadful fire! Oh, Susan, you cannot have 
heard!” 

Mrs. Tredethlyn said this, because the girl’s 
face, though it was grave and sad, expressed none 
of that acute anguish which Susan ought to have 
felt for her cousin’s untimely fate.. She only 
looked at Maude with a wondering earnestness. 

“Yes, it was very dreadful,” she said. “ Mrs, 
Clinnock read it in the paper, and told me. Iam 
80 sorry for all the sufferers. But oh, Maude, 
dear cousin, how grateful we ought to be for the 
accident that saved I'rancis from such a fate! If 
he had gone by that vessel, dear—” 

She stopped suddenly, for Maude looked at her 
with an unnatural stare, and then fell back un- 
conscious. 


No, he had not perished with the ill-fated pas- | 


sengers of the Kingfisher. Lives as noble had 
gone down to the decp waters; but Francis Tre- 
dethlyn had not made a part in the mighty sacri- 





fice. When Maude recovered from the deadly | Maude, who had entered the room while he was 


faintness that had come upon her, Susan showed 
her a letter which she had received from her 
cousin—a letter that had been written in a hotel 
at Plymouth after the sailing of the Kingfisher. 

**It might seem a foolish fancy to many people, 
but I don’t think it will to you, Susy,” he wrote. 
“T want to gather a handful of daisies from my 
mother’s grave before I leave the soil that holds 
her for ever. I want to stand by the old hearth 
once more, though God knows what a pain it will 
be to me to see strangers in the old home. God 
bless you, dear, and good-by! I shall not write 
again till I write from the New World.” 

This was the close of the letter which Susan 
gave Maude toread. Her first feeling on reading 
it was unbounded gratitude to the Providence that 
had saved Francis Tredethlyn. Her second feel- 
ing was considerable indignation against Francis 
himself. 

Then she was grateful to Providence again, and 
angry with herself for having been angry with 
Francis; and then she pounced upon Susan and 
kissed her. 

“What am I to do, darling?” she asked; ‘I 
dare say he has gone off by some other horrible 
steamer. But whereever he is, I won’t stop idle 
in this dreary house. I won’t trust everything to 
that slow solemn lawyer. I'll go to Cornwall my- 
self, Susy, and find out all about my husband; 
how long he stayed there, and when he left. 
Yo’ll tell me where to go; won’t you, Susy ?” 

While she was making preparations for her de- 
parture, Mr. Kursdale, the solicitor, was an- 
nounced, He came radiant and red-faced to tell 
her that Francis had not sailed in the Kingfisher. 

“You did not ascertain that my husband had 
left Plymouth by any other vessel ?” she asked. 

oe No,” 

**Then we may hope he is still in England. I 
am going to Cornwall immediately to look for 
him. At the worst, I shall hear all about him. I 
will go myself,” she said; ‘if my husband is still 
in England I will find him. There can be no fur- 
ther misunderstanding between us if once we can 
meet face to face.” 

Maude ran away to superintend her maid’s pack- 
ing of a small portmanteau, and Susan sat in the 
morning-room with Julia. It had been settled 
that Miss Desmond should drive her back to 
Petersham after luncheon. 

They were talking rather ceremoniously, when 
the door was suddenly opened by an impetuous 
hand, and Miss Grunderson burst in upon them 
more intensely pink than usual. 

‘They wanted me to go to the drawing-room, 
and they’d go and see if Mrs. Tredethlyn wss at 
home!” exclaimed Rosa. ‘I know what their 
going and seeing is. Not at home always; and I 
do so want to sce that poor darling.” 

Julia interrupted Miss Grunderson with a simple 
statement of the fact which had put an end to 
Maude’s brief time of mourning. Rosa’s delight 
was very genuine, and on being introduced to Mrs, 
Lesley, she expanded as it was her wont to ex- 
pand on all occasions. 

“You can’t think how glad I am!” she ex- 
claimed; ‘“‘for I assure you when I heard of that 
dreadful event, I felt as if it was quite hard- 
hearted of me to be happy, and I have been very 
happy for the last week or so. In point of fact,” 
added Miss Grunderson, dragging at the button 
of a very light glove in evident embarrassment, 
‘Tm engaged to be married!” 

**Tndeed!” said Julia, politely, 

‘Yes, You see as par has long objected to my 
running after public characters, which of course 
was tiresome to him ; so when Mr. Lowthcr—Mr, 
Roderick Lowther, you know—proposed, par hap- 
pening to be in a good temper, it was all settled 
immediately.” 

She then mentioned that Roderick had promised 
to call there for her. 

**He doesn’t want to see Mrs. Tredethlyn, you 
know,” she said ; “* he was only anxious to express 
to you how sorry he is, and so on—though, of 
course, now he hasn’t any occasion to be sorry, 
thank goodness !—but you don’t mind his coming 
to fetch me, do you, dear? The carriage is wait- 
ing for me, and I’m going to take him on to the 
Haymarket. And I’m t:go down to Lowther Hall 
to stay before our marriage ; and I’m to be intro- 
duced to a maiden aunt of Roderick’s, from whom 
he has expectations this very afternoon—I mean 
I’m to be introduced this very afternoon,” added 
Rosa. 

While she was chattering the door opened, and 
a servant announced Mr. Lowther. He came out 
of the bright white daylight on the staircase into 
the room, which was kept cool and shadowy by 
closed Venetian shutters. As he looked about him, 
unaccustomed to the obscurity, he heard a faint 
shriek, and a woman, who had been sitting with 
her back to the window, started suddenly from her 
chair. 

** Robert!” she cried ; “‘ Robert, is it you?” and 
then she sank down again, pale and breathless, 

** Robert !”’ exclaimed Miss Grunderson. ‘You 
must mistake Mr. Lowther for some one else, Mrs. 
Lesley. His name is not Robert.” 

Perhaps not,” Susan answered sadly. ‘He 
kep#his real name a secret from the poor girl who 
was once proud to call herself his wife ; but what- 
ever his name may be, he is my husband never- 
theless, and Providence has brought about our 
meeting to-day. Oh, don’t add a falsehood to the 
wrong you have done me!” she cried, appealing 
to Roderick Lowther, who stood, pale and con- 
founded, with the faces of the three women all 
turned towards him, and with the knowledge that 
those scrutinising eyes were upon him. ‘I shall 
claim very little of you. I only want you to give 
me the name I have a right to bear—I only want 
you to acknowledge your son.” 

toderick Lowther did not reply to this appeal. 
After a moment’s pause he turned to Julia: 

‘** Where do you pick up your acquaintance, Miss 
Desmond?” he said. ‘I should scarcely have ex- 
pecied to meet this lady here.” 

‘This lady is my husband's cousin,” answered 








speaking ; “‘and I do not know any one who has 
a better right to be here. What is the matter, 
Susy, darling ?” 

** There is nothing that can be spoken of here,” 
Susan answered; ‘“‘I have met some one whom I 
never expected to see again. I will wait till my 
cousin Francis comes back. I will say no more 
till then.” 

**But, good gracious me!” exclaimed Miss Grun- 
derson, “I’m not going to be treated in this sort 
of way. What does it all mean, Roderick? That 
lady starts up all of a sudden and calls you her 
husband, and then says she'll wait till her cousin 
cemes home. I can’t be expected to wait until her 
cousin comes home, I can’t take matters so coolly. 
With my trousseau ordered and all! I must and 
will have an explanation.” 

You shall, Rosa; but for mercy’s sake hold 
your tongue. There is some infernal mistake. 
You had better go home; never mind about the 
earrings to-day. If this lady mistakes me for 
some one she knows, or has a claim upon, I have 
no doubt I shall be able to demonstrate her mis- 
take, if I can talk to her for a few minutes quietly. 
And now let me take you to your carriage, Rosa.” 

Miss Grunderson would have resisted such a 
summary way of disposing of her and her wrongs, 
but Roderick Lowther was firm. He led her down 
stairs, and he put her into her carriage, and he 
sent her home as coolly as if she had been a packet 
of dry goods consigned to his temporary care, to 
be sent to Mr. Grunderson.” 

** Awkward,” he muttered, as he went back to 
the house; “but things always do happen awk- 
wardly just when a fellow fancies he’s swimming 
with the tide all in his favor.” 

He looked very grave as he went to Mrs. Tre- 
dethlyn’s morning-room to demand an interview 
with Susan; but he looked a great deal more grave 
as he left the house after that interview, and made 
his way back to his brother’s lodgings. 

He fotind Harcourt with the slim foreign bottle 
on the table by his side. 

*“What is the matter with you?” asked the 
younger brother. 

“There is this much the matter with me,” 
answered Roderick : “‘I trusted a fellow to help 
me in a delicate business, and I have reason to 
think that he took advantage of my confidence 
to get me into a dilemma that it will take me all 
my life to get out of. I have seen Susan Turner 
to-day.” 

** Indeed.” 

‘And she has told me something about the 
registrar. Do you remember what I asked you to 
do for me, Harcourt ?” 

‘Perfectly. And Ihave got the letter contain- 
ing your request in my possession—such a nice 
letter! You tell mein it that you have iallen over 
head and ears in love with a little country gir), 
too poor and insignificant to be your wife, too 
virtuous to be your mistress. I had only toengage 
some clever scaperrace to enact the registrar, hire 
a parlor in some obscure street, near a registrar’s 
office, in the same street, if practicable ; the cere- 
mony could be got over quietly, if the fellow en- 
gaged to personate the registrar knew what he 
was about. The dear little girl would ask for no 
certificate, and the dear little girl’s witnesses must 
be conveniently shut up if they made their noses 
unpleasantly prominent.” 

**T begin to understand you,” said Roderick, 
with suppressed fury. 

**Let me tell you that, as you never in your life 
did a generous thing for me, it wasn’t very likely 
that I should get myself into a legal hobble. I 
didn’t wish to be too disobliging, so I srranged a 
marriage, but it was a real and not a sham one; 
and you are as tightly tied to your pretty little 
wife as if the business had been transacted at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square.” 

**You are a remorseless scoundrel!” exclaimed 
Mr. Lowther, coolly. ‘‘And I am very happy to 
tell you that your own pretty little plans are 
knocked on the head. Francis Tredethlyn did not 
sail in the Kingfisher.” 

Harcourt gave a little start of surprise, but his 
countenance did not express profound vexation. 
The schemer had failed so completely, that it 
mattered very little to him what course events 
took. 

“Yes, Francis Tredethlyn is alive and well, I 
have no doubt,” resumed Roderick. “And my 
little Susy turns out to be Francis Tredethlyn’s 
first cousin.” 

‘Then the likeness which I fancied I saw in that 
portrait, and the similarity of names, were not 
mere coincidences after all,” muttered Harcourt. 
* And the lady at Petersham is my little sister-in- 
law. It’s apity you didn’t treat her rather beticr,” 
he added, “ for Francis Tredethlyn could afford to 
give her a handsome fortune, if he pleased. It is 
from her father that he inherits his money ; and 
if you had declared your marriage, and made 
things square with the old man, your wife need 
not have been disinherited, and would have been 
as rich a prize as any Miss Grunderson.” 

* Looking at itin any way, Rosa was a nuisance,” 
said Mr. Lowther, as he bedewed his moustache 
with the rosewater which the luxurious Metro- 
politan provides for its guests; ‘and perhaps it’s 
better as it 18.” 





CHAPTER XXXIx. 

Mavupe left Paddington by an afternoon ex- 
press. 

The coach put her down before the Crown Inn, 
and she stood alone in Landresdale, High street, 
with the great gate of the marquis’ enchanted 
castle frowing upon her from the top of the hill. 


She inquired about a conveyance to take her on | 


to Trede hlyn Grange; and the landlord of the 
Crown ordered the immediate preparation of a 
lumberiug old equipage of a tub-like character, 
lined with washed-out chintz, which was brought 


forth on rare occasions, and charged for at a pro- | 


digious rate. The way seemed intclcrably long 
to her; but at last she saw a gray «pot against 
the blue sky. The gray spot grew bigger an 
bigger agaiust the horizon, until it grew at last 





into a dreary-looking habitation, with quaint old 
gables and moss-grown stone walls. 

Maude looked hopelessly at the quiet house— 
80 little sign of occupation, so little token of life. 

‘* He can’t be there,” she thought. “I am-too 
late!” 

She brushed away her tears, drew down her 
veil, and alighted, telling the driver to wait for 
her. As she approached the door it was opened 
by a tall gaunt woman, who had evidently been 
disturbed by the unwonted sound of wheels on 
the rough moorland road. 

“Mr. Tredethlyn has been staying here, has he 
not ?” Maude asked, eagerly. 

** Yes, ma’am ; and he’s here still. Excuse me 
for being a little put out like, but you have taken 
me so aback. Youdon’t happen to be my master’s 
wife, do you?” 

“Yes, yes. Oh, thank heaven he is still here! 
Let me see him at once, please!” exclaimed 
Maude, trying to pass the grim-looking woman 
who barred her passage. 

“Not yet! oh, please, ma’am, not yet!” cried 
the woman, eagerly. ‘‘It mightn’t be safe.” 

“Not safe! What do you mean?” 


; “He has been so ill, mv’am ; and the doctor's 


special orders was to be kept from anything that 
might upset him. And he talked and raved so 
about you, poor dear, when his senses were quite 
gone, as they were for weeks together; and I’m 
snre nothing could upset him so much as the 
sight of your coming upon him sudden. Let me 
see him first, and tell him you are here, I make 
no doubt he’ll be overjoyed to see you; but it 
mustn’t come like a shock upon him.” 

‘*He has been ill!” cried Maude; dangerously 
ill!” 

** Yes, ma’am ; very dangerously. We had two 
doctors with him at one time. Brain-fever it was ; 
over-fatigue and trouble of the mind, and so on, 
the doctors said. He came up here after being 
too late for the steamer by which he was to have 
gone abroad; and he came to settle everything 
about the farm and the quarries, and so on; and 
everything was almost settled when he awoke one 
morning bad in his head, and after that got from 
bad to worse, until his life was almost give up!” 

** But he is out of danger now ?” 

**Yes, ma’am, thank God, quite out of danger 
now; but, oh, so weak; the smallest child that 
ever I had to do with wasn’t weaker than my poor 
master now.” 

Maude burst out crying. 

**Don’t mind me,” she exclaimed, as the gaunt 
woman made a clumsy attempt to comfort her ; 
**T am crying for joy. Go and tell my husband 
that I am here ; but not at any hazard tohim, I 
will be very patient. Thank God I have found 
him ; thank God I shall be able to fali on ny 
knees by his bedside and beg his forgiveness for 
my neglect and ingratitude. 

Martha Dryscoll looked wonderingly at this 
butterfly-creature who talked hysterically of fall- 
ing at her husband’s feet and begging forgive- 
ness, for Francis had made no confidants in that 
Cornish house, 

“Tf you'll walk in there, ma’am,” Martha said, 
**T’ll go and see my master.” 

It seemed a long time that she waited, and 
then Mrs. Dryscoll returned, smiling grimly this 
time. : 

‘*He'll see you directly minute,” she said; 
‘*and oh, he does seem so pleased, poor dear!” 

She led Maude to the top of the staircase, and 
then pointed to a half-opened door at the end 
of a corridor, after which she went downstairs 
again, and Maude heard her sobbing quietly to 
herseif until the sound subsided in the distance. 

The young wife went on to the half-open door, 
and entered the room in which her husband lay 
on a white-curtained bed, very pale, very wan, 
and so weak that he could not raise his hand to 
ofler it to her in token of reconciliation. She fell 
on her knees by the bed, and jaid her cheek npon 
the hand that was too weak to be lifted. 

“Oh, forgive me!” she said; ‘‘my dear, my 
love, my true and cherished husband! If you 
wanted to give me a lesson, you have given me @ 
very cruel one ; but you have taught me that I 
cannot live without you.” 

She sat by his pillow with his weak head en- 
circled by her caressing arms, and told him the 
story of her penitence and remorse. It was a 
sweet exchange of forgiveness for the past, and 
tender promises for the future. 

After dinner she wrote the brief notes—one to 
her maid at Falmouth, who was to follow her 
immediately with the portmanteau ; the other to 
Julia, who was to send her such luggage as would 
be necessary to her in a stay of some weeks. 

After this Mrs. Tredethlyn had no more to do 
but to nuree her husband through the slow 
stages of convalescence. It was very long before 
he was strong enough to get up to a little Arca- 
dian tea-drinking. It was very lon, after that 
before he was able to take a few turns in the 
clover-field, leaning on Maude’s arm, It was still 
longer before he was well enough to think of 
turning his back upon Cornwall, and to plunge 
into busy common-place life again. 

Hidden among those wild Cornish moors, the 
husband and wife were busy together—improving 
their minds; for Maude had confessed to her 
husband, with a good deal of girlish giggling and 
blushing, that her own education had been very 
nearly as defective as his, and that the wide ficids 
of knowledge, which were such strange and 
bewildering regions to him, were scarcely more 
familiar to her. 

They were very happy together. If Francis 
read in real earnest, and his wife only played at 
rcading, they were not the less united in their 

etudies. The industrious honey-bee and the 
| frivolous butterfly may hover about the same 
flower, happy according to their different natures 
in the same summer-noon: Francis Tredethlyn 
and his wife were so happy in the quiet old farm- 
house that they let ‘:e autumn days drift by 
them in their moo-..nd retreat, even after the 
Cornishman had ,rown strong enough for a ne@w 
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skirmish with Harcourt Lowther, had 
there been any need of a physical con- 
test between the two. 

After this, need it be said that all 
went very smoothly with Mr. and Mrs. 
Tredethlyn—so smoothly, that poor dis- 
contented Julia abandoned the happy 
couple in disgust, and went abroad as 
traveling companion to & rheumatic old 
countess who leads hera dr2adtul life, 
and insists upon being read to sleep 
out of German metaphysical works at 
wierd hours of the night. She has met 
with Roderick Lowther in the couse of 
her travels—lonely, and cynical, looking 
at every thing in life through the 
medium of his own disappointments. 


They are very happy, Francis and 
Maude. They are very happy; a6 time 
ds on, there appears upon the lawn 
in Berkshire 2 little rolling bundle of 
white muslin and expensive lace, which, 
i d closely, turns out to be a 
baby, and which, if it could speak at 
would answer to the name ot 
Lionel Hillary Tredethlyn, and by-and- 
by, when the young couple travel in 
the bright autumn weather, a prim 
English nurse, and & French bonne fol- 
low in their rear, and there is a little 
girl baby in a white hood, and papa and 
mamma are alike concerned for the safe 
conveyance of these doméstic treasures. 
The girl baby is called Maude; but she 
owns a string of other names ; and her 
two godmothers are Susan Lowther, 
who lives happily with her boy in tho 
Petersham cottage, and Rosa Grunder- 
gon, who declares that, in consequence 
of the distracting influence of public 
characters, and her fatal experience of 
the perfidy of private individuals, in the 
person of Roderick Lowther, will des- 
cend a spinster to the grave. 

One day, at @ German watering- 
place, they hear of a man living in the 
same hotel with them, their country- 
mana man who is young, and has 
been handsome, and who for the last 
few months has been conspicuous in 
the gaming-saloons of the Kursaal as 
a desperate, and sometimes very iucky 
player—a traveler, who can scarcely be 
an adventurer, for he has been admired 
and caressed by elegant women and 
well-born men, but who has been a 
hard drinker from first to last, and 
within the last fortnight has fallen a 
victim to the most hideous disease 
which vice ever engendered as th 
scorpion-whip to work its own retribu 
tion—a disease called delirium tremens 

It scarcely neels Maude’s appealin 
look to inspire Francis with the wish t 
help this unhappy countryman. 

He has spoken to the landlord 
he tells her, when he comes back 
and has given him a cheque, which 
is to keep things smooth for the 
present ; and has promised more 
money if more should be needed ; 
for in any case the Englishman is 
not to be worried about money 
matters while he is ill; and above 
all he is not to know that a 
stranger’s help has saved him from 
annoyance. 

It was a week after this when 
Mr. and Mrs. Tre icthlyn left the 
Germar watering-place. They were 
on the point of starting from the 
hotel when Maude noticed the 
closed shutters of some windows 
on an upper story, and, on ques- 
tioning one of the waiters, was told 
that the Englishman was dead. 
She asked her husband to tell her 
more about the painful end of this 
lonely Englishman, a8 they sat 
alone in the coupé of a railway 
carriage. 

“Yes, he is dead, Maude!’ 
Francis answered, sadly. “ It was 
a very melancholy fate. The doc- 
tors could not conquer the sleep 
lessness, and he sank at last into. 
state of coma trom which he never 
rallied. J+ was a very miserable 
ending. He will be buried in the 
little Protestant cemetery. I left 
all necessary directions, and I have 
written to his friends in England. 
Perhaps some one will come over 
to stand beside his grave. He was 
no friend of mine, but there 
seems something very shocking in 
this solitary death in a strange 
country.” 

“He was no friend of yours |” 
repeated Maude, wonderingly ; 
‘how can you say that, Frank ? 
You knew him then.” 

“Yes, Maude, and you knew 
him, too. The man who died last 
night was Harcourt Lowther.” 


THE END. 





— 





TORNADO IN WISCONS)* 
Terrible Loss of Life and great 
Destruction of Property. 

Tue village of Viroqua, the 
county seat of Vernon county Wiscon- 


sin, 35 miles north-east from the city of 
Cros5s, wes visisal oa ca ; 


GEN. HIRAM WALBRIDGE, PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL CONVENTION. 
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ARCH OVER VINE SITKEELT, CINCINNATI, OHIO, ERECTED IN HONOR OF THE FOURTH OF JULY, .1865.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


BY LANDY. 
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neon of Wednerday, June 28th, 1865, by a 
torn edo which, in two minutes, killed 1 
persons, entirely demolished 26 houses, 
tarns, three stores and several shops ** 
partly destroyed 43 other buildings and 
places of business, wounded over 100 
persons, and inflicted damage to property 
to the amount of nearly half a million 
dollars. The village contained about 1,200 
inhabitants, mostly from the eastern 
states, and was one of the most thrifty 
and beautiful iniand villages of Wisconsin. 
lt is situated in the midst of a rich 
farming country, where, as far as the eye 
Gan reach, can be seen growing crops, 
white farm-houses and droves of cattle. 
The southern portion of the village was 
the home of the wealthier part of the 
business men, where taste, labor and 
money had built up beautiful homes. 

At 4 o’clock Wednesday afternoon, the 
most terrible and irresistible storm of 
wind ever chronicled in the United Stats 
cameup. There was neither rain, thun 
der or lightning at the time. There was 
seen coming from the north-east a 
column of wind, dust, and fragments ot 
limbs, passing south-west m a_ line 
which would miss Viroqua by a mile 
4t the same moment another and larger 
olacker cloud, rolling close to the ground 
was seen coming from the west, taking 
in its course the southern part of the 
village. People ran to their homes in 
terror. The two columns met ‘a short 
distance west of the village, where the 
work of destruction began. The current 
from the west was the strongest, and 
turned the one from the north-east—the 
por es — continuing east, laying in 

8 of coun’ 
ren _ try 80 rods wide and 
Houses were lifted a hundred feet in 
the air, dashed to the earth, torn to frag- 
ments, the buildings, inmates and con 
tents, whirled in-every conceivable direc 
tion. Oak trees, 20 inches through, were 
snapped off like pipe-stems. Rocks 12 
A square were lifted and carried 40 
A school-house, containing 24 children 
and a teacher, was taken many feet into 
the air—it struck the ground several rods 
irom its foundation—was taken up again 
pe tee og do fragment—eight children 
y ed, and a 
cules elena ll in the building 
& The county, for miles, is covered with 


debris of this, the at 
known in this conn. a 














ALLEGORICAL REPRESEN- 
TATION OF NEPTUNE. 


Amone the many ingenious de 
vices for display upon the anniversary o 
our National indeptndence just passed 
was an allegorical representation of Nep 
tune, at Schenectady, N. Y. This in- 

genious feature of the day’s celebration 
was designed by William J. Van Horne 
and was displayed in the grand pro- 
cession which took place on the 4th in 
Schenectady, by Neptune Engine Com- 
pany No. 4 of that city. The piece 
may be briefly described as follows : 
In a large nautilus shell, fluted and 
scalloped, covered wi.h silver, sat 
Neptune, apparently in a half nude 
state, with green silk skirt, trimmed 
with silver fringe and lace, with a 
natural shell belt abcut his waist—on 
his head a golden crown studded with 
stars and jewels. He wore a long 
white beard and hair, and carried e 
golden trident. The shell at the base 
was supported by waves curiously con- 
trived, which were in motion on the 
shore, as it were. There were strewn 
about a large number of shells and 
sea grass. The whole was resting on 
an immense shell-shaped dais, imitat- 
ing the ocean beach, the lower edge 
bordered with silver, scalloped and in 
fanciful shapes trimmed with grass 
and flowers. On each side below. 
hung in folds a curtain trimmed with 
silver lace, studded with stars and 
other fanciful ornaments. 


FOURTH OF JULY TRI- 


UMPHAL ARCH 
In Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tue anniversary of our Na- 
tional independence was celebrated 
this year in Cincinnati with more than 
usual enthusiasm. Most of the princi- 
pal thoroughfares of the city were 
elaborately decked with flags and 
patriotic devices emblematic of the 
spirit of the people. One of the prin- 
cipal features of the day was the grand 
t:iumphal arch over Vine street, an 


illustration of which we present this 
week. 


BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 


We present this week an illus- 
gation of one of the principal points 
of interest in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
showing the iron prow of the rebel 
ram Mississippi, sunk by Admira 
Farracut a few hours befo:e the cap 
ture of New Orleans; also the re be 
torpedo boat Midge, taken at Charles- 
ton after the city was evacuated by the 
rebels. The monument appearing in 
ithe view is of beautiful design, built of 
white marble, and was erm cted in 
memory of the sailors and marines 
who fell at the capture of Barrier 
Yort, China. The cannon are those 
captured in Mexico, and brought to 
New York after the war with that 
Sountry. 
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Great Tornado in Wisconsin, June 28—The almost entire Destruction of the Villace of Viror>. 





From Pictographs by L. R. Blake. 





RUiN8 OF THE NORTH-WESTEKN TIMFS PRINTING OFFICE, AND RESIDENCE OF J. A. SOMBERBY, ESQ. 





GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE COUNTRY AFTER THE TORNADO, SHOWING THE TRACK OF THE STORM, AND ITS TERRIBLE EFFECTS. 


CEN. HIRAM WALBRIDCE. 


Gen. Hiram Waxtprimce, whose portrait we 
present this week, has for several years been so promi- 
nently before the public tat his name has grown to be 
familiar in nearly every social and political circle. As 
a proof of his popularity, we may instance that when 
his name was suggested for President 
of the international Commercial Con- 
vention, recently held at Detroit, he 
was unanimously chosen for that 
arduous and responsible position, 
‘Lhe subject of our sketch was born 
in Ithica, Thompkins county, New 
York, February 2, 1821. He began 
life by learning the trade of a me- 
chanic, but subsequently, desiring an 
academic education, he entered the 
Ohio University, where he graduated 
with more than the usual honors. 
When twenty-three years of age he 
was commissioned Brigadier General 
of the Ohio State Militia. Soon after 
he removed to New York city, where 
he was elected a Representative in 
Cou ress, serving from 1853 to 1855, 
Unlike many polit.cians, Gen. Wal- 
bridge takes a great and active 
interest in the commercial prosperity 
of his country, as his labors at the 
Chamber of Commerce and Produce 
Exchange of New York sufficiently 
vestify.. In person, Gen. Walbridge 
is a little abuve the medium height, 
and of a commanding figure, which is 
much enhanced by the bonhomie of 
his manners. Asa speaker, he is very 
fluent, and happy in reconciling con- 
flicting elements, a faculty which 
came admirably into play during the 
convention at Detroit. 


I notp myself indebted to 
any one from whose enlightened un- 
derstanding another ray of know- 
ledge is communicated to mine. To 
inform the mind is to correct and to 
large the heart. 


A NEW CURE FOR HYDROPHOBIA. 


Dr. Buisson, of Paris, was lately called in to 
treat a woman who had been seized with hydrophobia, 
and in whom the disease had reached its final crisis. 
Having bled the patient, he wiped his hands with a cloth 
moistened with the saliva of the dying person. On the 


a 
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AN ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OF NEPTUNE, ONE OF THE FEATURES OF THE 


forefinger of the left hand he hag a trifling wound, with 
the skin broken. He at once perceived his imprudence, 
but, trusting to the method of cure lately discovered by 
him, he was satisfied with washing it in water. 

“ Thinking,” says, M. Buisson, ‘that the malady 
would not declare itself before the fortieth day, and 
having many patients to visit, I put off taking my remedy 





PROCESSION AT SCHENECTADY, N. ¥., JULY 4, 


of vapor baths from one day to another. On the ninth 
day, being in my closet, I felt all at once a pain in my 
throat, and one yet more keen in my eyes ; my body 
felt so light that I thought, if I jumped, I could rise to 
a prodigious height, or that, if I threw myself from the 
window, I should be able to float in the air ; the hairs of 
my head were so sensitive that it seemed to me as if, 
without seeing them, I could have 
counted them ; saliva rose continu- 
ally in my mouth ; contact with ex- 
ternal air caused me frightful pain, 
and I shunned looking at anything 
bright; I bad an incessant longing to 
run after and bite, not men, but 
animals and even objects about me; 
I drank with difficulty, and I may 
mention that the sight of water tried 
me more than the jain in my throat; 
I believe that by shutting the eyes 
every one with hydrophobia may 
always drink. An attack came on 
every five minutes, and I observed 
that the pain began in the forefingers 
and stretched along the nerves of the 
shoulder, Thinking that my system 
was only preservative, not curative, 
in its nature, I took a vapor bath, 
with the intention, not of healing, 
but of suffocating myself. When the 
bath was at a heat of 52 degrees @enti- 
grade, all the symptoms disappeared 
as if by enchantment, and I have felt 
nothing of them since. 1 have treated 
more thar 80 persons who have been 
bitten by animals in a state of mad- 
ness, and all have been saved by tais 
method.”’ 


When a person has been bitten by 
a mad dog, he should be made to take 
seven of the eo-called Russian vapor 
baths, from 57 degrees to 63 degrees 
centigrade hot, one < very day, by way 
of preventive. In case of the malady 
having distinctly shown itself, the 
vapor bath should be heated rapidly 
to 37 degrees centigrade, then slowly 
to 63 degrees. The patient should 
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strictly confine himself to his room until he is quite well. 
Dr. Baisson mentions some other curious facts: A 
man in America was bitten by a rattlesnake, about 16 
miles from home. Wishing to die in the bosom of his 
family, he ran home, went to bed, perspired plentifully, 
and the wound healed like a simple sore. The bite of 
the tarantula is healed by dancing, the virus being dis- 
sipated by perspiration. If am infant, who has been 
vaccinated, is made to take a vapor bath, the vaccination 
is of no effect. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Ir has been observed that two and two make 
four—but what for? 


Ir has been frequently argued that three 
} oy make six ; but then a rough sea voyage will do 
same. 


Tue conjunction of four and constitutes 
eight ; but the union of a couple is not always pro- 
ductive o: love. 


**My dear,” said Mrs. Bumble to her 
daughter, “‘ you must have something warm round you 
in the carriage. Miss B. mentioned the request of her 
mother to her beau, and he immediately complied with 
it, by placing his arm round the young lady’s waist. 


Txe most delicate method of giving a lady 
& key to your feelings is to send her a lock of your hair. 


A youne friend of ours, whose opinions 
derive a — of bitterness from the beer he imbibes, 
says that although it is quite true that “one swallow 
does not make a summer,” a summer like this makes 
one swallow—a good deal of liquid. 


A DISTINGUISHED California divine was asked 
after a trip to silver land, “What he thought of the 
country.” He replied: “There are but three things 
at Washoe, sir—big mines, little mines and whisky 
shops ; in other words, ophir holes, gopher holes and 
loater holes,”’ 


A prunkarp leaning against a church rail- 
ing, replied, in answer to a question from the sexton, 
that he didn’t exactly belong to that church, but he was 
leaning that way. 


‘* Many, why did you kiss your hand to the 
gentleman opposite, this morning?” said a careful 
mother to her blooming daughter. ‘‘ Why, the gen- 
tleman had the impudence to throw a kiss clear across 
the street, and of course 1 threw it back indignantly. 
You would not have me encourage him by keeping it, 
would you?” 


Cockney Zootocy.—Precocious young lady 
—Law, ma, here’s a heagle.”” Mamma (reproachfully) : 
“A heagle! Oh, you ignorant girl! Vy, it’s a howl!’ 
Keeper of the menagerie (respectfully) ; ‘‘ Axes parding, 
mum, ’tis an awk.” 


A younc widow of very polite address, 
whose husband had lately died, was visited soon after 
by tue minister of the parish, who inquired, as usual, 
about her husband’s health, when she replied, with a 
peculiar smile, ‘‘ He is dead, J thank you.” 


For the gout, toast and water; for bile, 
exercise ; for corns, easy shoes ; for rheumatism, new 
flannel and patience : for the tooth-ache, pluck it out ; 
for debt, industry ; and for love, matrimony.” 


A witty and convivial lawyer being in his 
early years much addicted to dissipation, his mother 
advised him to take example of a gentleman whose, 
constant food was herbs, and his drink water. ‘ What, 
Madam,” said he, ‘‘ would you hava me imitate a man 
who eats like a beast and drinks like a fish ?”’ 


Domestic Macazitnes.—Wives who are al- 
ways blowing up their husbands. 


Wantep ror Cormican Punposes.—A lady 
dissolved in tears. 


A Frencu priest, who had usually a small 
congregation, was one day preaching at thef church in 
his viliage, when, the doors being open, ® gander and 
several geese came stalking up the middlejaisle. The 
preacher, availing himself of the circumstance, ob- 
served that he could no longer find fault — bh the people 
of hia district for non-att-ndance ; becahse, though 
they did not come themselves, they sent heir repre- 
sentatives. 


A mute in the United States service is now 
called a “‘ brevet-horse.”’ & 


‘*Nozopy ever lost anything bydove, ” said 
a sage-looking person. 

«“ That is not true,”’ eaid a young lady, ybo heard the 
remark, “for I once lost three night’s sleep.” 


Ir you want to kindle the flame of love in a 
lady’s breast, you must spark her till she is eager for a 


Way is the assessor of taxes the best man in 
the world ?—Because he never underrates anybody. 


A soy selling newspapers at a railway 
station, was calling out on Saturday evening, ‘‘ To-day’s 
Times, tlemen ;”’ upon which a passenger, attempting 
a witti , cried out, -* What's the use of to-day’s Times ? 
I'll give you a shilling for to-morrow’s /”’ and the boy 
immediately handed him the Sunday Times! The pas- 
senger refused to give him more than sixpence, but his 
fellow-trav-lers made him keep his word, and give the 
sharp-witted lad a shiliing. 


A soy, whose honesty is more to be com- 
mended than his ingenuity, once took some butter toa 
gentleman in a neighboring village. The butter having 
@ very nice appearance, and the gentleman being 
uesirous 0: procuring such for his owu use, invited the 
boy to bring him all the butter his mother had to spare. 
«I think,” said the boy, “she can’t spare any more, 
for she said she would not have spared this, only a rat 
fell into the cream, and she did not like to use it her- 
self.” 


At a circus, a woman jumps clean through 
hoops. In society they jump into them and Stick there. 


Tue beautiful tresses of young ladies are 
now called beau-strings. 


Lies are hiltless swords, which cut the hands 
that wield them. 


Sm Water Scort, in lending a book one 
aay to a friend, cautioned him to be punctual in re- 
turning it. ‘“‘ This is really necessary,” said the poet, 
in apology, “for though all my friends are bad arithe- 
meticians, I observe almost all of them to be good book- 

a” 

A man of wit once said. rightly enough, 
«He who finds a good son-in-law ggins a son—be who 
finds a bad one, loses a daughter.” © 

Tue new moon reminds oné of a giddy girl, 
because she don’t show much reflection.§ 

Way is it very foolish to fap in a railway 
carriage ?—Because the train always runs over sleepers. 
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A MONTH made by Shy one of ordinary 
15 energy, without capif#] or peddling. Par- 
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Beautiful False Mo 


FURNITURE, FURNITURE, 





METROPOLITAN ENTERPRISE 
NEW YORK AND PROVIDENCE 


JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


DUN N’s 
Great Gift Sale. Great Gift Sale. 


250,000 Pianoes, Watches, Chains and 
Sewing Machines, 


Melodeons, Photograph Albums, Gold Pens, Sets of 
Jewelry, Lockets, Diamond Rings, Family 
Bibles, Framed Engrevings, Silver 
Tea sets, Silver Cups, &c. 


Worth over $1,000,000! 


All to be sold for ONE Doxtar each, without regard to 
vaiue, not to be paid for until you know 
what you are to recewe, 





Some of the names of fortunate purchasers at 
Dunn's Great Gift Sale. 
Mrs. Mary Lacy, 82 Monroe street, a 7 octave 


BEAMS 0.0 0000 605000 coscccceccccoesccense eee» $500 00 
Thomas Price, 107 Prince street, Tea set...... 55 00 
Miss Bridget McGill, 54 Schermerhorn street, 

Brooklyn, Tee Beb...0.cccccccccccccecsceses 90 00 


James Sands, 124 West Broadway, Ice Pitcher 25 00 
David Brown, 102 Tennant street, 6s 66 25 00 


Tom Hackett, 48 Watt street, bad 06 25 00 
Heven Cashman, 13 Lewis street, Watch..... 30 00 
H. M. Loeb, Matamoras, Mex. jane 85 00 
James Welsh, 125 Houston street,  secce 30 00 
J. G. Williams, 35 Rush st., Brooklyn, “ eee 80 00 


James Coyne, South Brook yn, eS se0ce 30 00 
J. W. Cameron, 575 Broadway, Cake Basket.... 18 00 
Theo. Pohle, 238 Broome sireet, Solid Silver 





CRGTE 0s cccccccsescoccevccccesscocccsece 60 00 
Thomas Williamson, N. Y., Castor and Butter 

PUN s 0600000600806066006secbancressreces «» 2500 
J. McGowen, Tontine House, Castor.......... 15 00 
J. J. Jones, Mansion House, Brooklyn, Castor, 20 00 
P. Davis, 150 Green street, Castor............. 15 00 
N. Burnstine, Detrolt, Mich., Globe Butter 

I 0:6 66.060 600008605606 06000060 0600000008 25 00 


This list of names could be extended to thousands, 


DUNN’S PLAN OF SALE. 


Cards naming each article and ils value are placed in 
sealed envelopes. One of these Great Gift Sale En- 
velopes, containing the card describing some article 
(worth at least one dollar at retail), and also a rare col- 
lection of popular songs and valuable receipts, worth 
many dollars, will be sold at any of the Company’s 
depots or agencies, or sent by m il to any address, 
without regard to choice, on receipt of 25 cents. The 
purchaser may sce what article his card describes, and 
its value, which may be from one to one thousand dol- 
lors, and can then pay one dollar, and take the article 
or not, at his option. Every purchaser gets the value 
of his money. 

Price of Envelopes, 25 cents cach; a Club of Five sent 
to one address for $1; Elev‘n for $2; Thirty for $5; 
Sixty-five for $10 ; One hundred for $15. 

Parties ordering by mail may depend on having 
prompt returns, and the article ordered will be imme- 
diately sent to any address, from Chicago, by return 
mail or express. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

AGENTS WANTED. 
Send stamp for Circulars. Address all letters to 
Cc. M. DUNN & CO., 
558 Broadway, N. Y. 








PERISTALTIC LOZENGES 


ES AAPO ST TIVE OGREF OR 


OSTIVENESS: PILES 


DYSPEPSIA: sHEADACHE, 
bsSOL Oy EVER VWIPER Ese Sieg 


Produce immediate relief, and never require ncrease 
of dose to effectacure. Will be mailed on enclosing 





J.8. HARRISON & CO., 


the price, 60 cents. 
tf Proprietors, Boston, 


T0 BOOK AGENTS AND CANVASSERS, 


And Persons Desiring Lucrative Employment, 








The Pictorial History 


THE WAR FOR THE UNION! 


By MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


Sold by Subscription Only. 


This immensely popular work is now issued and ready 
for Canvassers; already have the returns from Agents 
stamped this work as a great success, and the daily in- 
crease in orders fully justifies the conclusion that no 
History of the War can be more popular than this from 
the pen of the well-known Authoress, Mrs. STEPHENS. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


BY 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


No. 87 BOWERY, NEW Wort. 

This establishment is six stories in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Street—meking it 

one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 

They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock consists 
in part, of | 

ROSEWOOD, PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE ; MAHOGANY AND WALNUT, PARLOR AND 

CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
Also, CANE and WOOD SE AT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a large stock 
ENAMELED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


Tucker’s New Style Patent Spring 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail price, $2 each. 
Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented. 


t 


Bed, 


THE PEOPLE’S PEN COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 62 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 
C, C. NEWHOUSE, Actuary 


A gift worth from 50 cents to $5,000, with every box 
of pens. 
See advertisement on page 272. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO, 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials, 


WHOLKSALE AND RET 
01 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

In addition to our main business of PHOTOG RAPHIC MA- 
TERIALS, we are Headquarters for the following, viz: 
STEREOLCOPES & STEREOSCuPIC VIEWS, 
Of these we have an immense assortment, including War Scenes 
American and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statuary 
etc., ete. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, for public or private ex- 
hibition. Our Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt 
of Stamp. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 

We were the first to introduce these into the United States, 
and we manufacture immense quantities in great variety, rang- 
ing in price from 50 cents to $50 each, Our ALBUMS have the 
reputation of being superior in beauty and durability to any 
others. They will be sent by mail, FREE, on receipt of price, 

2F” FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 4x} 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. “ 
OurCatalogue now embraces over FIVE THOUSAND different 
subjects to which additions are continually being wade) oi Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, etc., viz: about 
100 Major-Generals, 100 Lieut.-Colonels, 550 Statesmen, 
200 Brig.-Generals, 250 Other Officers, 130 Divines, 
275 Coloneis, 75 Navy Oificera, 125 Authors, 

40 Artists, 125 Stage, 60 Prominent Women, 

3,000 Copies of Works of Art. 

including reproductions of the most celebrated Engravings, 
Paintings, Statues, etc. Catalogues sent on receipt of Stamp. 
An order for One Dozen Pictures from our Catalogue will be 
filled on the receipt of $1.80, and sent by mail, rrxs. 

Photographers and others ordering goods C. O. D. will please 
remit twenty-five per cent. of the amount with their order. 

(2 The prices and quality of our goods cannot fail to satisfy. 


SOLDIERS’ ALBUMS, for 18 Pictures, 75 cents; 24 
Pictures, $1. tf 


To Beautify the Complexion, 
USE SHULTS’ WHITE LIQUID ENAMEL. 


The “‘ Enamel” will remove the worst cases ot Tan, 
Freckles, Pimples, Moth Patches, or Sunburn, in 
from four to six days. It whitens the skin perma- 
nently, and imparts a freshness and transparency 
to the complexion which is perfectly natural, and with- 
out injury to the skin. No toilet is complete without it. 
Price, by mail, sealed and postpaid, 50 cents. Address 
Cc. F. SHULTZ, 
285 River street, Troy, N. Y. 





511-23 


~ WONDERFULLY STRANGE! 
MADAME M. H. PERREGAULT, 


Who has astonished the scientific classes of Paris and 
London, has now permanently located herself at Albany, 
N. ¥. Madame Perregault, by the aid of her wonderful 
instrument, known as the Horoscope, guarantees to 
produce a life-like picture of the future husband or 
wife of the patron, together with the date of marriage, 
leading traits of character, occupation, etc. This is no 
humbug, as thousands of testimonials can assert. She 
will send, when desired, a written guarantee that the 
picture is what it purportsto be. By stating age, height, 
complexion, color of eyes and hair, and inclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope, addressed to yourself, 
you will receive the picture by return mail. Address 

dane M. H. PERREGAULT, 

511-23 P. O. Drawer 202, Albany, N. Y. 

Photograph Cards for Gentlemen.— 
Samples and Catalogues sent for 50 cents. Inc.ose an 
envelope with your name and address. 

tf D. HEMMETTE, 58}, Liberty St., N. Y. 

Just Published. 
MATRIMONY MADE EASY! 


How to Win a Sweetheart or a Lover! 


If any young Gentleman or Lady wishes to know how 
to begin a Love Correspondence, or, if they wish to 
speak their mind in a tardy, bashful or a carcless way 
to their lover, this book tells exactly how it should be 
done. It tells you how to write Love Letters, end how 
to win your Sweetheart every time. It tells you how 
you can Marry whoever you wish, and how you can be- 
come rich in a very short time. Handsomely bound in 
gilt muslin. Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. Scnd all 
orders to 





Cc. L. BRIGGS, Publisher, 
92 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


607-10 





Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. otf 


On the One Dollar Plan! — 
NEWBORN & CO. 


offer the entire stock of 


One Goldand Silver Watch Manufactory, 
- Two immense Jewellery Establishments, 
One Silver-Plating Warehouse, 
and One Gold Pen and Pencil Maker, 


At One Dollar per Article, 


without regard to original cost or value, and the money 
not to be paid until you know what you are to have for 
it. Certificates, showing what can be had of this im- 
mense property for $1, will be sent for 25 cents each; 
five certificates for $1; eleven for $2; thirty for $5; 
sixty-five for $10; one hundred for $15. Agents wanted 
everywhere at alarge compensation. Send for circular. 








atonce. Address 





and $1 a pair, sentfree. Send 
curiosities, Address C. W. P 


, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 14 Chambers 8t., N. Y, 


&@” Persons desiring districts to canvass must apply | NewBorn & Co. are a new firm and will deal liberally 


NEWBORN & CO., 


by purchasers 
75 Fulton street, N. Y. 








$8 Eicon $10 





Our Whole Stock of Imported Watches, being of rich 
and novel designs, durable and correct timekeepers, 
are now offered at reduced prices. Single Watches at 
Wholesale rates. 

Aw ELEGANT WartcH in Fine Gold Plated Double Cases, 
Richly Engraved, Turned Centre, Carved Balance 
Bridge, English Full Plate Jewelled Movements, adjusted 
Regulator, Spring Bolt, Spade Hand sand Fine Enameled 
White Dial, a serviceable article in running order, with 
Key, Case, etc., complete, and a Gent’s Handsome Ves 
Chain and beautiful MintatuRE GOLD Locxer to match, 
with Double Cases, Box and Glass for Z'wo Likenesses, 
Sent by mail to any part of the country for only $10. 

A Near Sriver Watcu, especially adapted for Army 
use, in Heavy Double Cases, Small Size, same as the 
above, with Key, Case, etc., complete, and Gent’s Vest 
Chain, Engraved Double Case Locket, etc. Sent by mail to 
any part of the U. 8. for only $8. 


The Imperial Watch, 


OR BRITISH ARMY OFFICERS’ TIMEKEEPER, 
containing a Rare and Wonderful Combination of Afe- 
chanical Effects, combining within its cases and attached 
to its machinery a beautiful and correct wor: THER- 
MOMETER, an accurately adjusted Mariner’s Compass in 
miniature, sunk in Diol, and a Reliable Calendar, indi- 
cating day of month, weck, etc., in Case, rendering this 
Watch a perfect Storm, Hrat and Tre INDICATOR. 
The beautiful machinery of this valuable Watch is en- 
cased in Finely Finished Dovste Huntine, Magic 
Spring 19 Line Cases (the outer cases being of fine 18 
Carat Gold, inner cases of Solid Gold Composite), Richly 
Engraved top and bottom, with Panel Jor Name, Turned 
Nerl, movable Pendant Bow, and Fancy Push Spring. 
Genuine English Improved Jewelled Action, M. J. Tobias 
movements, Polished Cap and Doome Self-acting Click, 
iqual Balance, Independent Actions, Fine White Dials, 
Polished Steel Cut Hands, and is an Lzact Imitation of a 
$100 watch, and used by the RoyaL ENGINEERS and 
Oficers of THE British Army. None Genuine unless 
bearing our private trade mark. Price per single one, 
all complete, with Case, Key, &c., sent anywhere by 
mail, $20. 
CATELY BROTHERS, Sole Importers, 
tf 102 Nassuu 8t., N. Y. Established 1855. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR 
RETURNED SOLDIERS, 


AND ALL OTHERS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Great Sale of Jewelry and Silver Ware. 
The ARRANDALE Great Gift Appropriation. 

Our agents are making from $5 to $30 per day, and 
we still need more. Late invoices :rom Europe have 
swelled our stock to over $1,000,000. A splendid assort- 
ment of Watches, Rings, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Jewelry, of the most fashionable patterns, selling at $1 
each. Send 25 cents for a certificate, or $1 for five, or 
$5 for 30, and you will see what you are entitled to; 
or send a three-cent stamp for our terms to agents, 
which are of the most liberal kind. Agents are pre- 
sented with Watches free, in addition to commission, 


Now is your time! 
ARRANDALE & CO., 
167 Broadway, N. Y. 








AUBURN, GOLDEN, FLAXEN AND SILKEN CURLS 
produced by the use of 


PROP. DE BREUX’ 
FRISER LE CHEVEUX. 


One application warranted to curl the most straight 
and stubborn hair of eithe sex into wavy ringlets or 
heavy inassive curls. Has been used by the fashion- 
ables of Paris and London with the most gratifying 
results. Does no injury to the hair. Price by mail, 
sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars mailed 
free. Address, 

BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., Chemists, 
P. O. Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., 


511-13 Sole Agents for the United States, 





HVERYLODY’S FRIEND 
Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Useful Recipes 
for the Housekeeper; Horse Taming—complete; Parlor 
Theatricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds 
of Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to Detect Counterfeit Bills and Spurious Coin; the Tricks 
of Gamblers, Pocket-book Droppers and Peter Funks 
exposed; How to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, 
Salts, Curling Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc.; How to make the 
Whiskers and Moustache grow; all kinds of Salutation; 
Fortune ieller; Twelve Golden Maxims; over 400 His- 
torical Facts, Proverbs of all Nations, Poetical Quota- 
tions, Anccdotes, Conundrums, ctce., etc. Price 25 cents. 
Send orders to Box 3410, Post Office, N. Y. 511-14 


Upon receipt of 50 cents, (and post-paid ad- 
dressed envelope), I will send to any lady or gentleman, 
acorrect photograph of their future wife or husband, 
and date of marriage. Address, stating age, and color 
of hair and eyes, Miss JENNIE M. FRANKLIN, Box 
$8, West Troy, N. Y. 511-13 


ke Something New. “Gi 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles ; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Naseau street, N. Y. 


Shults’ Onguent, warranted to produce a full set 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent post- 
paid for 50cents. Address C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 

512-24 








Books, Pictures, Cosmetics, etc. + Catalogues free. 
Please address BLACKIE & CO., 713 Broadway, N. Y. 


509-21 


Cartes de Visito for Gentlemen. Sample 





and catalogue sent for 25 cents. Address JAS. F 
MANCHES, 658 Broadway, N. Y, tf 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY AT LOW PRICES. 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD 
PENS, BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ 
. PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., 


Worth S500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
toget. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our Circular containing full list and particulars, also 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 


Town in the Country. 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway,’New York. 





Stereoscopic Views and Cartes de Visite. 
1,000 different kinds. Send stamp for a Catalogue. 
000 VICTOR DELAPO, 80 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses, 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; re- 
mains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1. 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PerRFuMERs, 

000 133 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 





“ Psychomancy-”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
265 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 
tf T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





Newark, N. J.—Our Colt Mode! 

Navy Pistol is of best material and wrought 
throughout. Parts interchangeable. Every Pistol 
warranted one year. Best Pistol made for army officers, 
being 8 oz. lighter than any Pistol using Government 
cartriages. 494-519 


a= MANHATTAN ARMS CO., 





The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDEK without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the unter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all kinds 
of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all kinds of 
Ongueuts and Curling Fluids; Gambling Exposed; Ven- 
triloguism Made Easy; Information of Importance to 
Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, Xc., &c., &e. 
Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Address Box 5057 
P. O., New York. 510-13 








GREAT PRIZE DISTRIBUTION | 
BY THE 
NEW YORK GIFT ASSOCIATION, 
599 BROADWAY, N. Y. 






12 Elegant Rosewood Pianos, wortn from $250 to $500 

15 Meiodeons, Rosewood Cases.......... 125 to 225 
BHD MEAS ROKOS. occ cccccesocscccccesoces 15 to 45 
100 Silver Revolving Patent Castors...... 15 to 40 
100 Silver Fruit and Cake Baskets........ 15 to 35 
500 Sets Silver Tea and Table Spoons..... 15to 30 
100 Gold Hunting-case Watches.......... 75 to 150 
150 Diamond Rings............. eevcece ° 50 to 200 
200 Gold Watches........ $00? seccece e 60 to 100 
300 Ladies’ Gold Watches..... cocces 60 to 85 
600 Silver Watches...........0+++ TTTTTTT 25 to 50 


Diamond Pins, Gold Bracelets, Cora’, Florentine 
Mosaic, Jet, Lava and Cameo Ladics’ Sets, Gold Pens, 
with Gold and Silver Extension Holders, Sleeve Buttons, 
Sets of Studs, eck Chain :, Vest Chains, Plain and Chased 
Gold Rings, Gold Thimbl«s, Lockets, Silver Baskets and 
FINE JEWRLLERY of of every description, 
of the best make and latest styles, valued at 

$500,000! 

To be Sold for One Dollar Each without regard to value, 
and not to be paid for until you know what you wiil re- 
ceive. 

Distribution is made in the following manner: 

CERTIFICATES, naming each Article and its value, 
are placed in SEALED ENVELOPES, which are well 
mixed. One of these Envelopes, containing the Certifi- 
cate or order for some Article, worth at least One 
Dollar at retail, will be delivered at our office 
or sent by mail to any address, without regard 
to choice, on receipt of 25 cents. On receiving the Cer- 
tificate the purchaser will see what Article it draws, and 
its value, which may be FROM ONE TO FIVE HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS, and can then send ONE DOLLAR 
and receive the Article named, or can choose any other 
one Article on our List of the same value. 

k@ NO BLANKS.—Every purchaser gets value. 
Partics dealing with us may depend on having prompt 
returns, and the article drawn will be immediately sent 
to any address by return mail or express. Entire satis- 
faction guaranteed in all cases. Six Certificates for $1; 
thirteen for $2. 

AGENTS WANTED. Send a stamp for a Circular. 
All letters should be addressed 

T. BENTON & CO., Box 5567, P. O., New York. 
The Great Money-Wiaking Article. 
Everybody needs it. Agents or Soldiers can make $10 
aday. Sample, with particulars, sent free by mail, for 
25 cents. Address 
000 








E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 
Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books and 
Sporting Articles. Send for Circular. 
000 PIERRE BIBON, 25 Ann St., N. Y. 











How tho Soldiers’ Money Goes. 

The honorable earnings of the soldicrs are expended 
in a manner worthy of their public spirit and domestic 
virtue, They are investing millions in the government 
loan, and it is significant that while the sale of sewing 
machines for manufacturing purposes has fallen off 
with the contracts of army clothing, the sale of the 
Wheeler & Wilson machine for family use shows that 
the gallant soldiers have not forgotten their duty to 
their wives. Orders are received, written, perhaps, in 
the field on a drum-head, to forward machines to 
feminine relatives. his is a good investment. The 
manager of a large estate says “he has no fears for the 
rent if the wife hus a Wheeler & Wilson sewing machine.” 


8,000 Sold! 8th Edition ! 


“ Bow "Tis Done; or, The Secret Out.” 











The orginal and only “ BOOK OF WONDERS.” con- 
taining the Great Secret of a Moustache and Whiskers 
in 42 dayse—Gambling and Marked Cards Exposed and 
Explained; also, Fortune-Tel.ing, Ventriloquism, Fish- 
ing Secrets, Imitation Liquo:s, and 100 cther Secret 
Arts never before published. This is the only “ original’ 
BOOK OF WONDERS. All others are imitations of 


this book. Price only 25 cents—6 for $1. Mailed free. 
: Address HUNTER & CO-, 
513-6 Hinsdale, N. H. 











Send for the Sicillian Extract.—Warranted 
to produce a full set of Whiskers in four weeks. Sent, | 
postpaid, for $1. Address THOS. M. MANSFIELD, 
Chemist, Sharon Springs, N. Y. | 





Still in Demand. Riitter’s Portable 
DESK AND CHECKERBOARD combined. Sutlers 
and Storekeepers wanted as Agents. Price reduced, | 
Sample. mailed free, $1 25. | 
A. J. RITTER, Rahway, N. J. ! 





U.S. 7-30 LOAN. 
THIRD SERIES. 


6$230.,.000.,000! 





By authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
undersigned, the General Subscription Agent for the 


| sale of United States Securities, offers to the public the 


Third Series of Treasury Notes, bearing seven and three 
tenths per cent. interest per annum, known as the 


Seven-Thirty Loan. 


These Notes are issued under date of July 15th, 1865, 
and are payable three years from that date, in currency, 
or are convertible at the option of the holder into 


U. S. 5-20 Six per cent. 
GOLD-BEARING BONDS. 


These bonds are now worth a handsome premium, 
and are exempt, as are all the Government Bunds, from 
State, County and Municipal taxation, which adds from 
one to three per cent. per annum, to their value, according 
to the rate levied upon their property. The interest is 
payable semi-annually, by coupons attached to each note, 
which may be cut off and sold to any bank or banker. 

The interest at 7-30 per cent. amounts to 

One cent per day on a $50 note. 


Twocents “ “« $100 « 
Ten “« «6 6 “ 500 «“ 
20 “ “ “ “ $1,000 « 
$1 “ “ “ “ $5,000 “ec 


Notes of all the denominations named will be promptly 
furnished upon receipt of subscriptions. 

The Notes of this Third Series are precisely similar 
in form and privileges to the Seven-Thirties already sold, 
except that the Government reserves to itself the option 
of paying interest in gold coin at 6 per cent. instead of 
7 3-10ths in currency. Subscribers will deduct the in- 
terest in currency up to July 15th, at the time when 
they subscribe, 

The delivery of the notes of this third series of the 
Seven-thirties will commence on the Ist of June, and 
will be made promptly and continuously after that date. 

The slight change made in the conditions of this 
Third Series affects only the matter of interest. The 
payment in gold, if made, will be equlvalent to the cur- 
rency Interest of the higher rate, 

The return to specie payments, in the event of which 
only will the option to pay interest in gold be availed 
of, would so reduce and equalise prices, that purchases 
inade with six per cent. in gold would be fully equal to 
those made with seven and three-tenths per cent. in 
eurrency. This is 


THE ONLY LOAN IN MARKET 


now offered by the Government, and its superior ad- 
vantages will make it the 


Great Popular Loan of the People. 


Less than $220,000,000 of the Loan authorized by 
Congress are now on the market. This amount, at the 
rate at which it is being absorbed, will all be subscribed 
for within sixty days, when the notes will undoubtedly 
command a premium, as has uniformly been the case 
on closing the subscriptions to other Loans. 

In order that citizens of every town and section of 
the country may be afforded facilities for taking the 
Loan, the National Banks, State Banks, and Private 
Bankers throughout the country have generally agreed 
to receive subscriptions at par. Subscribers will select 
their own agents, in whom they have confidence, and 
who only are to be responsible for the delivery of the 
notes for which they receive orders. 


J. COOKE, Subscription Agent, 
512-13 No. 114 South Third St., Phila. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


In Drawing of June 27, 1865, 


No. SCP Per er $109,000 
No. OS ccccccoces 50,000 
No. OF scoccccece 25,000 
No. 8 sccccccese 10,600 
No. © seseccvees 5,000 





Being the five capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. The 
highest rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold 
and silver. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall St., N. Y. 





PER MONTH. Agents wanted in every town. 
$80 It is something new and of real value. For 
particulars, address, with stamp, 

512-15 J. 8. PARDEE, Binghamton, N. Y. 


. 
Attention, Company! 

CLARK’S ONGUENT.—A Powerful Stimulant. Each 
packet warranted to produce a full set of Whiskers or 
Moustaches in Six Weeks upon the smoothest face, 
without stain or injury to the skin. Any person using 
this Onguent and finding it not as represented (by in- 
forming me of the fact), can have their money returned 
to them at any time within three months from day of 
purchase. Price $1. Sent sealed and postpaid to any 
address on receipt of the money. Address 

A. C.,CLARK, 

P. O. Drawer 118, Albany, N. Y. 





499-514 





Art of Enameling.—The beautiful art of en- 
ameling the skin. White French Skin Enamel, for 
whitening, beautifying and preserving the complexion, 
making it soft, fair, smooth and transparent. It quickly 
removes Tan, Freckles, Pimples, etc., without injury to 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh st., 
Philadelphia. 


The West Indian Hair Curler, warrant= 
ed to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on the first 
application, info short ringlets or waving massive curls. 
Sent to any address on receipt of $1. Address 

THE HENDERTON HAIR CURLING CO., 
. Box 5251, New York Post Office. 





A MONTH! I want Agents everywhere 
S at $70 a month, expenses paid, to sell Fifteen 
Articles, the best selling ever offered. Full particulars 
free. Address OTIS T. GAREY, Biddeford, Maine. 

503-15 


Holloway's Pills.—Impurity and Im- 
poverishment of the blood. No medicine ever yet dis- 
covered acts so directly and beneficially on that vital 
fluid as Holloway’s famous Pills. They purify the 
blood and supply a gentle and wholesome stimulus to 
the circulation, and give tone to the whole gystem. 
Sold everywhere, 








J. TOWNSEND & CoO. 
IMMENSE JEWELRY SALE! 


95,000 Watches, Chains, Gold Pens with 
Cases, Sets of Jewelry, Lockets, 
Sleeve Buttons, Gents’ 

Pins, cte., ete., 

To be sold for 


$905,000; 


AND VALUED AT 


S750,000!! 


ALL TO BE SOLD AT 


ONE DOLLAR HACE 
without regard to value, and not to be paid for until you 
know what you are to receive. 


Read this list of articles to be sold at One Dollar each. 


All to be sold at One Dollar each. Certificates of all 
the different articles, stating what each can have, are 
put into envelopes and mixed, and, when ordered, are 
taken out, without regard to choice, and sent by mail. 
On receiving the certificate you will see what you can 
have. Then it is at your option to send one dollar and 
take the article or not. In all transactions by mail we 
charge for forwarding the certificate, paying the postage 
and doing the business, 25 cents each, which must be 
enclosed when the certificate is sent for—6 cerfificates 
sent for $1; 15 for $2; 40 for $5; 100 for $10, Agents 
wil). be allowed ten cents on each certificate, when or- 
dering to the amount of $1. 

Agents wanted in every town in the United States and 
Canada, Address "s 
J. TOWNSEND & CO., 

15 John street, New York. 


FIRST PREMIUM. 
PRACTICAL UTILITY AND 

EXTREME SIMPLICILY. 
1863. The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MA- 
CHINE, a most Wonderful and Elegantly Constructed 
NEEDLE, sews with DoUBLE oR SINGLE THREAD. Makes 
the Running Stitch more perfect and regular than by 
Hem, Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &e., &e.; 
requires no Lubrication or Change of Stitch—1s Not 


IMPROVED 
THE EMBODIMENT OF 
Patented May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 
Novelty ; is NOISELEss in eperation, uses the straicuT 
hand, and with extraordinary rapidity. Will Gather, 
LIABLE TO GET OUT OF ORDER, and will last a Lirermrme. 


**Tor the Dressmaker it is invaluable; for the House- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.’”’—Godey’s Ladies’ Book. 

“Tt uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is 
so easily understood that a child can use it.”—N. ¥. 
Independent. 

‘With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, with a common needle, makes the running 
stitch exactly like hand sewing.’—N. Y¥. Tribune. 


All persons who buy or offer for sale imitations of 
this genuine Machine, will be prosecuted for infringe- 
ment on the patents. 

Single Machines sent to any part of the country per 
Express, packed in box with printed instructions on 
receipt of price, $5. Agents wanted everwhere. Cir- 
cular containing Liberal Inducements sent free. 
Address all orders to 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Matrimony. — Why every man should marry. 
Why every woman should marry. All may marry to 
know. Read the Illustrated Marriage Guide and Medical 
Adviser, by WM. EARL, M.D., 200 pages. Mailed in 
sealed envelopes on receipt of 25 cts. Address 12 White 
Street, New York. 





OFFICERS, SOLDIERS 
AND CITIZENS! 
Genuine Gold Rings. 


All the Army Corps Rings in 16 
Karat Gold, (Stamped and War- 
ranted) at $3 and $5 each. A 





WHISKERS 


AND 


MOUSTACHES 


Forced to grow upon the smoothest face in from three 
to five weeks by using 


DR. SHVIGNE'S 


RESTAURATEUR CAPILLAIRE. 


The most wonderful discovery in modern science, 
acting upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miracu- 
lous manner. It has been used by the élite of Paris and 
London with the most flattering success. 

The names of all purchasers will be registered, and if 
entire satisfaction is not given in every instance, the 
money will be cheerfully refunded. Price by mail, 
sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars and 
testimonials mailed free. Address 
BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., Chemists, 

P. O. Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y¥., 

Sole Agents for the United States. 





511-13 


Albums for the People. 
Holding 24 Pictures, and sold at 
» 75 cents. Albums of all des- 
© criptions free by mail mm receipt 
_ of the price. 


Cc. HUGHES, 
Album Manufacturer, 
102 Centre 8t., N. ¥. 









EACH 
500 Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold Watches.... $50 to $100 
500 os ad es oeee 25to 60 
1,000 Hunting-Cased Silver Watches....... 15to 30 
2,500 Neck Chains........... Coecccccecece 8to 2 
3,000 Fob and Guard Chains.............. Sto 25 
5,000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry...........+.s+0. Sto 15 
5,000 Ladies’ Gilt and Jet Buckles......... Sto 15! 
5,000 Ladies’ Gilt and Jet Hair Bars and 
PU + ittdeheehehieks pieseneeoneses o 10 
3,000 Ladies’ Onyx Eardrops.............. 5to 10 
3,000 Gold Band Bracelets. ................ 5to 10 


3,000 Enameled, Coraland Opal Eardrops.. Sto 10) 


3,000 Plain and Fancy Rings.............. 4to 8 | 
4,000 Sets Sleeve Buttons...............+. 4 to 8 
10,000 Pieces Silver Ware.............+0 - Sto Lb 
10,000 Gold Pens, with Silver Mounted 
5to 10 
8,000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
PDs «s0060s600 eeeetes eoccees - 8to 8 
3,000 Gold Watch Keys..............00 « 2to 6 


4 The Great New England Remedy! 
Dr. J. W. Poland's 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Is now offered to the afflicte! throughout 
the country, after having been proved 
by the test of ele en years in the New 
England States, where its merits have 
become as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. ‘Che White Pine Compound cures 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Bleod, and Pulm Affections 
generally. It is a remarkable edy for 
Kidney Complaints, Diabetes, Di ty 


of Voiding Urine, B ing from the 
Kidney and Bladder, Gravel, 
and other Complaints. 





For Piles snd Scurvy it will be found very valuable. 
Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good and 
tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. Sold bv 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine generally. 

GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
Burnhams & Van Schaack, Chicago, Dl.; John D. Park, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agents for the West; Petre F. 
Romero, Havana, agent for Cuba. 





| ‘Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. 


Agents, come and examine Invention, or Samples sent 
free by mail for 50 cents. Retails for $6 easily. R. L. 
WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, New York. 473-524 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches ? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, post iree, 
to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., N. Y. 








HOW ALL MAY MARRY. 
Courtship Made Easy. New Edition—Illustrated. 


Treating on ‘ Psychologic Fascination,’ showing how 

any person of either sex can fascinate, win the undying 

love, and marry any person they wish, irrespective of age 

or personal appearance. Sent by mail for 50 cents, by 

E. D. LOCKE & CO., Box 1525, Portland, Maine, 
509-12 





Army and Navy Badgezg, with your Name, 

Company and Regiment, Silver, $1 60; Gold, $5. Gold 

Rings, $3 to $5. Sent by mail. Send Stamp for Circu- 
. aoe NAISMITH & CO., 527 Hudson street, N. Y. 
O4- 


Florimel of Ivy removes Freckles, Pimples, 
Ton, Fleshworms, &c., and prevents Wrinkles, war- 
ranted. Mailed for 75 cents. Address GEO, BLACKIE 
& CO., 713 Broadway, N. Y. 610-13 





ONLY Look: 
FREE TO ALL 


Citizens and Everybody should send their address, 
and receive a large Illustrated Paper replete with the 
choicest literature of the day. SENT Gratis. 

tf CHARLES E. MACKEY, 267 Broadway, N. ¥. 








125 A MONTH! Agents wanted every- 
where to introduce the improved Shaw @ 
Clark $20 Family Sewing Machine, the only low-priced 
machine in the country, which is licensed by Grover & 
Baker, Wheeler & Wilson, Howe, Singer & Co., and 
Bachelder. All other machines now sold for less than 
forty dollars each are infringements, and the seller and 
user are liable to fine and imprisonment. Salary and ex- 
penses, or large commission allowed. Illustrated circu- 
lars sent free. SHAW & CLARK. Biddeford, Maine.. 

Gold Pens 50 cents to $2; Pens in Silver Extem- 
sion Cases, $1 to $3. Sent by mail. Pens Re-pointed. 
50 cents. NAISMITH & CO., 527 Hudson street, N. Y, 

504-514 


Superfluous Hair Removed 
From all parts of the body, in five minutes, without injury 
to the skin, by ‘“Upuam’s DEPILATORY PowDbER.”’ 


Mailed to any address for $1 25, by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia. 612-24 











Freckles, Tan and Pimples 
REMOVED AT ONCE, BY THE USE OF ‘“‘UPHAM’S 
FRECKLE, TAN AND PIMPLE BANISHER,” Mailed 
to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 South 
Lighth street, Philadelphia. 512-24 


Asthma Cured. 


Relief Guaranteed in Ten Minutes, 


and a permanent cure effected by the use of *UPHAM’S 
ASTHMA CURE.” Cases of from ten to twenty years’ 
standing yield at once to its influence. Price $2. Sent 
postpaid to any address. by 8. C. UPIIAM, 25 South 
Lighth street, Phila. Circulars sent free. 512-24 


THE CELEBRATED 
SWISS CIGARS, Manufactured by 
VAUTIER, Freres, GRANDSON, Switzer- 
land, Suisses Fins, Figaros, Virginie. 
J. MARC MARTIN, Sole Importer for 
the United States, No. 203 Pear! Street, 
N. Y¥. 493-503 
WHISEERS. $1 
For One Dollar I will send, sealed and ° 











$1. 
postpaid, the “Grecian Compound,” highly perfumed, 
which I warrant to force a heavy growth of hair upon 
the smoothest face in five wecks, or upon bald heads in 
eight weeks, without stain or injury to the skin. En. 
tire satisfaction given, or money refunded. Descriptive 


Circulars mailed free. Address 
P. O. Box, 216. E. L. SHULTZ, Lansingburg, N. ¥. 
512-24 


The Brazilian Hair Curlers One appli- 
cation warranted to curl the most straight and stubborn 
hair into wavy ringlets or heavy massive curis. Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of $1. Address 

512-24 8. S. CHASE, Cohoes, N. Y¥. 


Shults’ Curlique, for Curling the Hair. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents. Warranted. Address 
512-24 Cc. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. ¥. 








Stereoscopticons and Magic Lanterns 
for Public Exhibitions, with Photographic Views of all 
prominent places, men and events, for sale by JAMES 
W. QUEEN & CO., 924 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
| Priced and Illustrated Catalogue sent gratis. 513-25 


GREAT 


INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS! 
Agents wanted in every city and town through the 
| United States and Canadas, to sell the Electric Polish 
for Furniture, Oii Paintings. &c. Cail or address 
BROWN & CO., 641 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send stamp for Circular. 
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BENEDIOT’S ‘TIME! 


171 BROADWAY, 
COR. COURTLAND STREET, . NEW YORK. 


TO SOLDIERS! 
American (Waltham) Watches. 


Let every soldier, before he returns home, provide 
himself with an American Watch; no better use can be 
made of money than to invest it in one of those 
durable and accurate time-pieces. It is a kind of pro- 

that constantly returns good interest, and its 
money value is so well known that a pocket full of 
silver dollars wouldn’t be as useful. 


For sale and warranted by 


Importers and Dealers in Watches, Jewelry end Silver- 
ware, Keepers of the City Time, and Agents for 
the sale of the American (Waltham) Watches. 


171 Broadway, corner Courtland Street. 
o 





A. Caution to our Readers. 


A large amount of counterfeit DALLEY’S MAGICAL 
Pain Extractor having been put in circulation, the 
proprietor has procured for the protection of the public 
a privaie government stamp, printed in black, having 
the signature “‘H. Dailey” in white at the end, and his 
likeness in the centre c. t stamp, Remember this, 
and you will procure ( ; if your druggist has 
not the: ewly-sta:rped on is. quest x to — 

some from the Depot, 43 Libe rly ‘ae ect, N. 


The People’s Pen Co. 


Ofer at Retail 100,000 boxes 


SUPERION STEEL PENS, 


With a gift to every purchaser, worth from 


30c. to $5,600. 


By mail, free, on reccipt of $1 50. 

No. 1. Business Pen; No. 2. Popular Pen; No. 3. 
Lady’s Pen 

Send stamp for circular, and learn how and why they 
give such vaiua)le presents. 


C. C. NEWHOUSE, Actuary. 


° 62 William street, New York. 


STATE: RIGHTS 
OF 

New England and Middle States 

FOR SALE, 


OF MY PATENT 


STEP LADDERS 


A sure investment. Hundreds are 
being made and sold for Northern 
Ohio alone. Agents wanted. 

W. E. BOND, Cleveland, Ohio. 








= 130 


PARLOR ORGANS! 


Church Organ Harmoniums, School Organs, and 








Meledeons. We have just comp’ sted improvements 
which render our instruments far superior to any 
manufactured. Ture Parton ORGAN, with new combina- 
tion swell, no person should be without. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. CARHART NEEDHAM & CO., 
0511-25 No. 97 East 234 street, N. Y. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
Warerooms, No. 71 & 73 Bast 14th &t., 


Between Union Square and Irving Place, 
NEW YORE. tfo 


Zoung en and Maidens, send 25 cents for 
CUPID'S It will please you all. Address 
te) MINNIE BRANDON, Drawer 322, Detroit, Mich. 


“Wiagic Picture Cards.” 


Each picture disclosing, upon close examination, much 
more than is at first seen. New, Unique, Curious, 
Puzzling and Amusing. The whole set, with Explana- 
ay Bey, sent, postpaid, for 30 cents, or four sets to one 

for $1. AMSDEN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 








oO 





Eprrorn orf Frank Lestie’s: Dear Srr—With your 
permission I wish to say to the readers of your paper, 
that I will send, by return mail, to all who wish it (free), 
a reci with full directions for making and using a 
simple 3ETABLE BALM, that will effectually re- 
move, in ten days, Pimples, Blotches, Tan, Freckles, 
and all Impurities of the Skin, leaving the same soft, 
clear, smooth and beautiful. 

I will also mail free to those having Bald Heads or 
Bare Faces simple directions and information that will 
enable them to start a fuil growth of luxuriant Hair, 
Whiskers or a Moustache, in less than 30 days. 

All applications answered by return mail, without 


charge. Respectfully yours, 
THOS. F. CHAPMAN, Chcmist, 
513-50 No. 831 Broadway, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN POCKET 
TIME-KEEPER, 

Gne Dollar Hach« 
(Patent applied for June 29th 1865.) 


An Exact and RELiaBLe Pocket Trur-Kerper for the 
poor man. A dvcidedly unique and wonderful novelty. 
Correct!y constructed on the most approved scrENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES, and warranted tO DENOTE B8OLAR TIME, with 
absolute cerlainiy and toe utmost prccisicn. More truth- 
ful than the most costly and elaborate Time-keeper of 
mocern manufacture. It nevercan be wrong. “ Jt re- 
quires no key,”’ or winding up. Never runs down ; 
end ccn never be too fast or too slow. It is a most 
remarkable avticic. Just introduced inio this country 
from Pur ype, where it is protected by “* Royal Letters 
Patent.”” Price for a singe one, with plain or fancy 
White Dials, in Gold or Silver-Gilt Case, only $1. 
Sent, postage paid, to any part of the country, on 
receipt of price. All orders must be addressed to 

J. W. DELAMERE & O©O., Sole Proprietors, 
° 204 and 206 Broadway, N. Y. 


ALL THE NEW SHEET MUSIC 


And Music Books 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues of 
upwards of 25,000 Pieces and 500 Books, comprising 
every variety of Instructions and Music for the Voice 
and every Musical Instrument, will be sent by OLIVER 





DITSON & CO., Music Publishers, Boston. 

















VERY CONSIDERATE 


Avaustus.— 
Firz-Poopiz.—“* W ‘ell, let's make the round 
the dear creatures until they’ve had a last look.” 


‘© Come, let’s go; I’ve seen every girl in the room.” 
of the galleries once more, I won't tear myself away from 





HEADQUARTERS FOR BADGES ! 


TT. HAYWARD, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


FINE COLD AND SILVER 
Army and Navy Badges. 


Artillery, Cavalry, Engineer and Pontonier’s Badges; 
Masonic, R. R. Conductors, Rolice, Inspectors, Fire- 
men, Base-Ball, and Society Badges of every description. 
State Honorary Bronze and Silver Medals made to 
order. Agricultural and Premium Medals, and every- 
thing appertaining to this department. I have the 
Gens. Grant, Sherman, Hancock and Custer Medal. 
Local Agents wanted everywhere, Send for wholesale 
Illustrated Circular. 


B. T. HAYWARD," 
° 208 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


BALLOU'S 


PATENTED 


FRENCH 


YOKE SHIRTS 


Warranted to FIT, 
and to be 


CHEAPER 
for the same QUAL- 
ITIES d 





B. 








other Shirt House 
in this city. 


Circular contain- 
drawings and 
prices sent free. 
For sale by all the principal dealers throughout 
the United States. 


BALLOU BROTHERS, 403 Broadway, N. Y. 





o 








Try Ward's India-Rubber Enameled 
PAPER COLLARS & CUFFS, 


ALSO, WARD'S FRENCH PRINTED 


PAPER COLLARS & CUFFS, 
ATALL GENTS FURNISHING STORES. 
The Trade supplied at 
N° 387 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S | 
PIANOFORTES. 


99 & 101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broad- 


Profitable ; Employment. 


RETURNED SOLDIERS 


and all others who wish to make money easily by acting 
as Agents for the sale of our ENGRAVINGS and STA- 
TIONERY PACKETS. $15 WILL OBTAIN 100 AS- 
SORTED ENGRAVINGS (including Portraits of Lincoln 
and leading Generals) THAT WILL REALIZE $50. 
FOR $17 WE WILL SEND 100 PRIZE STATIONERY 
PACKETS and a SILVER WATCH. Samples of En- 
gravings and Packets, with full particulars, sent on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar, Circulars MAILED FREE. We 
give best chance to make money, as our long experienc: 
enables ds to supply Agents with most suitable articles. 
HASKINS & CO., 

° No. 36 Béekman street,"N. Y. 


_—~—F yp ™ 
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Sel f-adjusting Enamelled “fw 5 White” Linen finished, * ane 
$9 perdoz. Samples mailed, 75e. and o. Illusion Stitched, $1 25 
and $150. Byron, with band, $ 250. Gents" Steel Shirt pL 
$5 ; Cuffs, $2. ** Steel Clad F ae " $5; Neck Tie, $1. Ladies 

* Steet Collars,” $150; Cuff $i 50 per pair. Send “ size’ and 
“price.” Trade supplied. Bi.tow & Foaean, Inventors, Fepemters 
and Manufacturers, 78 Nassau St., N, ¥. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 
OF THE WAR! 


Obtained at great expense and forming a complete 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE GREAT UNION 
CONTEST. 











Bull Run, Nashville, 
Yorktown, Strawberry Plains, 
Gettysburg, Deep Bottom, 
Fair Oaks, Belle Plain, 
Savage Station, Monitors, 
Fredericksburg, Chattanooga, 
Fairfax, Fort Morgan, 
Dutch Gap, Atlanta, 
Pontoon Trains, Richmond, 
Hanover Junction, Petersburg, 
Lookout Mountain, Charleston, 
Chickahominy, Mobile, 

City Point, &e., &e. 


Everybody is interested in these memorable scenes. 
Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 
Just published by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
° 501 Broadway, N.Y. 


SMOLANDER'S 


COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT OF 


BUCKU, 


For diseases of the Sromacn, RHEUMATIsM, Dropsy, 
&c. Price OnE Dotiar. For sale by D. Barnes & Co., 





New York. Burizeicu & Rocers, Boston, Mass., Gene- 





way. Warranted for Six Years. 


Derby’s Sure Cure for Piles. | 


Price 75 cents per box. Buntetcn & Rocrnrs, Boston, 
Mass., Sole Agents. 507-190 

Dr. James R. Chilton, ‘the great peomniet, | 
says of TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER, 


APERIENT: “I know its composition, and have no | 


doubt that it will prove most beneficial in those com- 
plaints for which it is recommended. For sale by all 
Druggists. = ° 


Vineland Lands. — 


507-190 


ral Agents. 








| Without YER < Doctor or : Modi- 


cine. Pamphlet mailed free, on receipt of 10 cents, 
Address E. B. FOOTE, M. D., 
0000 1130 Broadway, New York. 


To all wanting Farms. — 


Large agd thriving settlements, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
ry i- produces large crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
Saolety. able within four years. Good business openings for manufactories and others. Churches, schools 

pa Pood It is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. The 


beauty with which the place is laid out is unsurpassed 
be sent free. é 


Letters answered. Papers giving full information will 


Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Landis Township, New Jersey. 


From Report of SoLon Roprnson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune. 


“It is one of the most extensive fertiie tracts, in an almost level posit and suitabl 


farming, that we know of this side of the Western prairies.’ 





condition for pleasant 





$7 wr. 910 


A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVED GOLD-PLATED Warton, Double 
Case, Lever Cap, Small Size, White Enamelled Dial, Cut 
Hands, ‘‘ English Movements,”” and Correct Timekeeper, 
with an accurate “‘ Miniature Calendar,’’ indicating the 
Day of the Week, Month, &c., in back case.. A single one 
sent free, re mail, to any part of the country, in neat 
case, WITH A BEAUTIFUL VEsT CHarN, for only $10. 

A neat SILVER WATCH, same as above, with the 
Miniature Calendar, Xc., specially adapted to the Army. 
Sent free by mail, to any part of the country, for 
only $7. 

English and American LEVERS from $25 up. Good 
Watches of all descriptions. 

Address CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., Sole Importers, 

7) 38 and 40 Ann Street, N. Y. 


The Great Benefactor and Sick- 
Room Companion. 


J. HAVENS’ Patent 
Mousquito Shield or 
Guard used night or 
day, affords absolute 
protection. Thousands 
testify that it is worth 
double its price for the 
sick-room or a morning 
nap in fly time. Mailed, 
for its price, $1 to $150, 
or set for head and 
hands, $2. To clergy- 
men half-price. Sold 
everywhere. Send 
stamp for Circular. A 
liberal discount to the 
trade. Sole Manufac- 
turer, P. JOHNSON, 12 
Vesey strect, N. Y. 











°o Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


-REIDE’S CRIMEAN OINTMENT 


Cures Sart Rueum and Army Iron. Price 35 cents. 
For sale by all Druggists. 507-190. 





THE BOWEN MICROSCOFD, 
Magnifying 500 Times, mailed to any address for 50 cts 
TuREE of different powers for $1. Address 

0000 ¥. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


ITcH. (WHEATON'S ITCH. 
SCRATCH.\ OINTMUN 





/ SCRATCH, 


Will cure the Itch in 48 hours—a!so cures Salt Rheum, 
Ulcers, Chilblains, and all Eruptions of the Skin. Price 
50 cents; by sending 60 cts. to Weeks & Potter, Boston, 
Mass., will be forwarded free by mail. For sale by all 
Druggists. 497-5220 


MASON’S HAIR ‘DYE. 
The best in the market. For sale by Demas BARNES 
& Co., New York. BurizicH & RoGERs, Boston, Mass., 
General Agents. 507-190 





A New Publishing House.—The cheapest 
place to buy books in the country. Have you seen 
Dawley’s new publications? You can buy your books 
cheaper of this house than at any other place. T. R, 
DAWLEY, Publisher, No. 138 & 15 Park Row, N.Y. o 


WHEELER & WILSON, 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 





SEW ING MACHINE 


Button Hole Machine, 
tfo 625 BROADWAY. 


$1,000 @ year can be realised putting up the 
Crystal Door Plate. Stock and Tools for $20. Circu- 
lars free. L. L. TODD & CO., New York. 
° 





Silver Rings and Silver Chains 
FOR THE MILLION! 
For Price List, etc., address 
513-40 A. J. KOOT & CO., Medina, Ohio, 


THE ARCANA WATCH. 
Ladies’ Size, $25. Gents’ Sizo, $25. 


Elegant as an 18 karat Gold Watch—First-Class Time- 
keepers. Sent by mail, free of charge, on receipt of 
price. A case of six for $125. Will sell for three times 
their cost. GIRARD W. DEVAUGH & CO., Sole Im- 
porters, No. 15 Maiden Lane, N. Y. o 








Agents Wanted.—Only $4 50 capital required 
to insure a good income. For particulars, address 
J. BOWERS, 229 Broadway, N. Y. 


413-60 Room 32. 


Notice.—Those wishing to become rich, 

or succeed in anything they wish, should send for one 

or all of the Gipsy’s Seven Secret Charms. Thousands 

have done so and now rejoice. They cost but little and 

do much good, For further particulars send stamp, 

and get full explanation. E. F. MAYO, Baliston Spa. N Y. 
513-140 


PINEAPPLE CIDER. 


Dr. TaLBor’s Concentrated Medical Pineapple Cider 
will cure you if you are sick, and if you are well, will 
prevent sickness. See long advertisement in FRAN& 
LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWsPaPER from May 13th to 
June 17th, 1865, inclusive. Send for circular. One- 
ounce sample boitle sent free by mail, on rece ipt of 3 _ 
to pay postage. B. T. BABBITT, Nos. 64 to 74 Wa 
ington st., N. Y. 0510-22 


FRIENDS OF 


All articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington 
Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, Newberne, Port 
Royal, and all other places, should be sent at halt rates, 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers 
charged low rates. 





